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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 
By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal 
Products you secure greatest bene- 
fits in new construction or remodel- 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 
and book conveyors now function ail 
in America’s newest, most modern University of Houston, Houston, Texas, U-Bar 
: : shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 
libraries . . . large and small. 
Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 
sion. You get maximum space uti- 
lization, The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 


the ultimate in functional beauty. Free-standing carre! units and MOBILWALL 
= = study room. 


(=... _ 

Free Just off the presses, big new 
4 | Fi Sa 

colorful library bookstack equip 


ment catalog. Gives complete 


information on shelves, stacks, 
carrels, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac 
cessories. Yours without obliga 
tion. Just write “new library 
catalog” on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products Inc., Dept. WLB-9, 1112 
First National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VORGIMIR Mere, 
eee 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS INC. 
also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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It starts with a question . . . just one. 


“How does a jet fly?” Johnny wonders. He knows 


he will find the answer in 

Tue Book or Know.epce. And in a few 
seconds he has it . . . in an article 

as technically correct as constant 

revision can make it. (Last year 

alone, | out of every 7 pages was 

completely revised to keep this 

reference work modern.) But Johnny doesn’t 
stop there. Intrigued by the graphic 
news-type pictures, fascinated by the 

easy narrative style, he looks to see 

what the next article holds . . . and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked 

idly how an airplane flies is buzzing 
with facts on how an elevator works. 


AN ELEVATOR 


Here is a reference work that is 

unique because it actually makes reading 

a delightful habit. By thinking the 

way the child does, in ever-widening areas 
of interest . . . by stimulating 

the curiosity that is the librarian’s 

greatest ally... Tue Book or KNOWLEDGE 
helps to deepen and reinforce the librarian’s 
effort. In 20 large volumes covering 

7,607 pages . . . with 15,000 informative 
pictures (hundreds in full color), 

and over 31,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references and cross-references . . . 

Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE is proving itself a 
daily asset in libraries everywhere. Have 

you seen the new 1953 edition? 


Write today for complete information 
on The Book of Knowledge. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topic al Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 








Up and 
coming... 


Abelard Press is 
developing into one of 
the strong juvenile 
lines, say booksellers, 
librarians. This year 
we had three Junior 
Literary Guild selections, 
a New York Herald 


Tribune honor book, 





Library Journal 
double star and single 
star listings, Wilson’s 
Children’s Catalog, ALA 


Up and coming,they call us 


Bless ’em, say we 


WILLIAMS WALLACE YOUNG PARADIS PAULL BOTHWELIL 


Abelard Press inc 


381 Fourth Awenue, New York 16 


> ABELARD 


B ELA RD IN CANADA: NELSON FOSTER & SCOTT LTD 
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Easy Reading Group 





IT WAS ALL 

VERY STRANGE 
by CHARLES WILLIAMS 
Illustrated by Kathleen Elgin 


Twenty gay stories told by “Uncle 
Fritz.”’ Clever, whimsical, they arc 
the stuff of which folklore is made. 

October $2.50 


THE MYSTERY OF 
THE OLD HOUSE 
by MAY NICKERSON WALLACE 


Illustrated by 

Jean Macdonald Porter 
Dick and Ted Davies turn detective 
and solve their parents’ financial 
problems as well as their own 
mystery. September $2.50 


- 
TYMAN HOGNER 


Teen Age Group 





ROCK RIVER RANGER 
by BEN T. YOUNG 

A solid combination of history and 

adventure for boys who love action. 

References are authentic and char- 

acterization astute. October $2.50 


MIDGE BENNETT 
OF DUNCAN HALL 

by MARJORIE B. PARADIS 
A story of girls in prep school, and 
a study of family and social rela- 
tionships, this book has strong emo- 
tional appeal September $2.50 


SEPTEMBER 


DANA 


Youngest Group 





SNOWED-IN HILL 
by GRACE PAULL 
At first the idea of being snow- 
bound appealed to Jeanny and Jack, 
but they soon found there were 
roblems involved. Grace Paull en- 
ances the winter mood with lovely 
colored illustrations. October $2.00 


THE BORROWED 


MONKEY 
by JEAN BOTHWELL 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 
A famous author-artist team created 
this charming story of a pet monkey. 
The New Orleans background is 


completely realistic. 
September $2.00 


MICHAEL 
MC GILLICUDY 
by LORETTA MARIE TYMAN 
Illustrated by Gioia Fiammenghi 
A warm-hearted, very amusing storv 
about a bey who helps his parents 
find a house with a yard big enough 
for the dog he dreams of owning. 
September $2.00 


BOLDY 
by NILS HOGNER 

Roldy, a timid puppy, was afraid of 
everything until an accident helped 
him realize how strong and brave 
he really was. A carefree story with 
the freshness of the country and the 
excitement of the chase. 

October $2.00 


THE UNRULY ROBIN 
by DORATHEA DANA 
Children will learn a great deal 
about bird habits from this amus- 
ing story about a raucous pet baby 
robin and his upbringing. 
September $2.50 


CORBETT 


SOWERS 


GOLDEN LETTER 

TO SIAM 
by PHYLLIS SOWERS 
and JEAN BOTHWELL 
INustrated by Margaret Ayer 


Adventure and intrigue in seven- 
teenth century France and Siam. 
The story is based on French diaries 
of the time. October $2.50 


GIRL OF URBINO 

by MARY K. CORBETT 
Adventure in Italy at the time of 
da Vinci and Cesare Borgia. The 
splendor of the Italian Renaissance 
provides a rich background for the 
plot. Octoher $2.50 





THE REDEMPTION OF 
RICHARD LIVINGSTON 


by Peggy Ballard. A loving son is 
fired with wilful hatred of his brother 
after the death of their parents. This 
turbulent novel of fraternal jealousy 
in its most dangerous form follows the 
life experiences of a young Scotsman 
whose journeys carry him to Oxford 
and India. The gamut of human emo 
tions is treated with penetrating insight 

53-8800 $2 » 


THE CHRONICLES OF CAMILLE 
by Camille Lauriente. 


born tailor who ross 
Justice in British 


The life story of an Italian 
to a position of prominence as 
Columbia 53-8108 $3.00 


A YEAR AND A DAY 
by Gladys Seale Knight. 


The story of a 
friendship born of a com 
mon grief. Judge Cartright 
and Pine lop Tod forge a 
bond of hope after the 
of thei 


sensitive 


loss 
wives 
~ 997 


$2.00 


ee Pagean 


ooooooo0o8 


roooooooooe 


HAPPY TIMES AT MAYWALL ACRES 


2) by Mabe! Butler. 


Little Lynn finds 
joy among her animal friends on a 
California ranch, where Nicky the 
Love Bird, Trixie the Pony, and 
Weepy the Frog become her favorite 
pets. Five vividly-illustrated 
about her adventures and appealing 
friends both 


Stories 


human 
Illus $? 00 


animal and 
53-8089 


HE WORE A RED TAM 


With red tam and 
Wes brings adventure and 
Genuine characterization 
marriage 53-8109 


THE BANTLING 
. by Mary H. Gale. Hleven-year-old 


Millie, “the brat,”’ decides to 
of het younger and 
while their mother is away at 
but her mischievous nature plays havoc 
with all plans $2.50 


by Evelyn Wilson. black 
unconventional 
tional courtship 


the author's own 


gwoatec 
an excep 
based on 
$3.00 


take care 
sister brothers 


work, 


ooooooo0000 


HOW FALSE MY LAUGHTER 


by George and Nora 
Jorgenson. The first major 
novel with an Iowa rural 
setting since Phil Stong’s 
ytate Fair. Rupert Hughes 
calls it “a beautiful living 
story with real living people, 
gripping and masterful in 
its characterization.” 


53-8096 $3.50 


TETE JAUNE CACHE 
by John Spencer Owen. Young Dave Wilson seeks 


to clear himself of a false larceny charge and, intent 
on murder, travels to Téte Jaune Cache, wild construc 
tion camp in the Canadian Rockies 53-8111 $3.00 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE 
by Thomas P. Ward. A young Negro boy dares to 


defy the hopeless conditions of the Sout! Educated 
at a Protestant parochial school, Sammy Lomax faces 
the barriers of poverty,. superstition and ignor 
with faith and determination 53-1007 2 


ance 


$3.00 


ooooooood 


TEXAS LAWYER 
by Ben Richards. [1 spite of privation EF] Chiquito, 


as he was nicknamed, struggled to secure an 
and eventually became a 
presentation of the life of a 
also provides a realistic 


education 
lawyer Graph 
Texas pioneer, this book | 
picture ot the legal protession 
§3-10071 $3.008 


respec ted 


SOFT PEDDLING: No Pressure 


Selling at its Worst 
Chis 


sales 


by Harry Tolson, Jr. 
hilarious handbook for 
men will supply hours of fun 
for interested in the 
problems of  sellir the 
modern 


those 
k in 
market 

53-8105 Illus. $1.5 


TRAMP PRINTER 
by Harry J. Muntz. Whe autobiograph 


printer whose wit, and determinat 
him conquer tuberculosis on a Vermont far 
hearted humor coupled with fascinating glin 
the the printers. For all biogt 
and students of the printing trade ) 


courage 


realm of 


20% library discount 





UTE CONCERTO OF SIDNEY LANIER BY THE SWEAT OF THEIR BROWS 
Myrtle Whittemore. An by Mary B. Mango. The mirthful 


erpretative biography of adventures of a Civil Service em- 
Iney Lanier, poet and mu ployee are cleverly translated into 
ian of the South. This <—™ f a delightful comedy. The heroine’s 
ique analysis of his contri- ¥ naive belief that people should 
tion to the arts of America ; work for their paycheck creates 
npares his brief career to e some resentment among her fel 
flute concerto and sym (= , low-workers but paves the way to 
ony. A poignant tale about rae many side-splitting situations. 

e of America’s greatest , . 53-10076 $2.50 
ets, set against a_ back 

mind of the Civil War 

uth 53-8806 $3.50 


MR. BIG 
THELMA by Edwin Charles McKetney. A timely drama de 


A signed to interest both an acting and reading audience 
; with its down-to-earth presentation of some of Amer 
ica’s most serious problems: gambling, the numbers 
racket, and the illicit trathe in drugs. The character 
of Mr. Big and his entourage provides new insight into 
the corruption and spheres of influence within our 


country’s underworld, and also focuses attention on a 
53-10082 $3.00 


by Dean and Walter Nielson. 
penetrating study of the effect of an 
unstable family environment and the 
lack of parental guidan e ona basi 

ally honest and innocent child. Con 

fused and alone, Thelma, girl of the 
Virginia hills, suffers the torments 
ef reform school but finally finds the 
love and attention she desperately 
needs. 53-8806 $3.50 


Library 


sO OOOOOOOOOOO OOD Ges 


possible solution 


’ 


ipod 
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OODIE AND THE JOLLY DENTIST 


ttle the Wicked Lactophilia PAGEANT PRESS POETS 


by W. S. Monica, D.D.S. This 
educational and amusing tale pre THE ELUSIVE PATTERN 
sents a simple and clear explana 
tion of why children should take 
proper care of their teeth. Rec 
ommended by Carlton J. Fred 
ericks as “an excellent example 
of the popularization of science in 


terms a child can comprehend.” ALASKA GOLD 


53-8802 Illus. $1.50 


by Betty Montgomery. Free verse written 
with a consummate command of style. This 
collection of poetry reveals a keen perception 
of the realities of modern life. 53-8803 $2.00 


by Earl Judson Conkle. 
Lively and entertaining 
poems about the wilds 
of Alaska and the hosts 
of pioneers lured by 


OM THE GODS LOVE gold and furs. An un 


‘ usual range of char 
Lewis C. Merrill. ‘The tense story of a lieutenant ; 8 
: : . acters, including typi 
the British Royal Flying Corps whose hair-raising . 
: ; 1 Kunyanesque per 


Ca 
rentures with a jinxed Air Squadron lead him to 
sonalities 


ory and heroic death 53-8098 $3.00 


© OLD AT FIFTY 
Adjutant Wallace. A middle 


53-0074 $2 0 


HOMESPUN TALES 
by Ivah M. Storey. Informal and friendly, 


bd man, experienced and com 
*nit, finds the doors of employ these poems ¢ voke the images ot everyday living 
it shut to him because of hrs with naturalness and ease of style that make this 
rancing years. An important recommended reading for all members of the 
ject treated with understand ( 7 family 53-8104 $2.50 


53-8107 $3.00 
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Awards 


goss YEAR'S PuLirzer Prize of $500 for the 
most “distinguished fiction published in book 
form during the year by an American author,” 
went to Ernest Hemingway for his The Old Man 
and the Sea. 

David John Mays’ two-volume work, Edmund 
Pendleton, 1721-1803, was awarded the first an- 
nual book prize of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture—an honor preceded a few days 
earlier by a Pulitzer Prize for biography. The In 
stitute award of $500 was given for the best book 
in 1952 in the field of early American history, and 
is jointly sponsored by the College of William and 
Mary and Colonial Williamsburg 

Archibald MacLeish, Boylston Professor of Rhet- 
oric at Harvard University and former Librarian 
of Congress, recipient of the Pulitzer award for 
poetry, is a two-time Pulitzer winner. He received 
the earlier award for Conquistador in 1932, the 
present one for Collected Poems, 1917-1952. 

In the category of letters, the $500 Pulitzer award 
went to George Dangerfield for The Era of Good 
Feelings, a study of the administrations of Presi- 
dents James Monroe and John Quincy Adams which 
had previously won a $2,000 1953 Bancroft Prize 
awarded annually by Columbia University for “dis- 
tinguished writings in American history 

Another 1953 Bancroft $2,000 prize went to Eric 
F. Goldman for Rendezvous with Destiny, A His- 
tory of Modern American Reform. 

The Pulitzer Prize for drama was awarded to 
William Inge, author of the play, “Picnic,” now 
appearing on Broadway. The drama was earlier 
chosen by the Drama Critics Circle as the “best new 
American play” of the 1952-1953 season 

Awarding of 191 fellowships, grants for which 
totaled $780,000, has been announced by the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. The 
foundation's fellowships, which are granted to men 
and women who have shown ability for original 
scholarly research and artistic creation, went to 
scholars, journalists, writers, artists, and composers 
of the United States, Canada, and the British West 
Indies. Recipients of grants for creative writing and 
literary studies include Godfrey Blunden, Edgar 
Collins Bogardus, Owen Vincent Dodson, Paul 
Engle, Thomas Hal Phillips, Karl Shapiro, Eliza- 
beth Spencer, Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr., Cleanth 
Brooks, Tristram Potter Cofhin, William Clyde De- 
Vane, Wallace Warner Douglas, Gordon S. Haight, 
Alfred Latimer Kellogg, James Gilmer McMan- 
away, Edgar Finley Shannon, Jr., William York 
Tindall. 

Six authors were among recipients of the fifteen 
$1,000 awards given by the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. They are: Eric Bentley, critic and 
author of The Playwright as a Thinker, Bernard 
Shaw, and other books; Isabel Bolton, novelist and 
poet, author of Do I Wake or Sleep, The Christmas 
Tree, and Many Mansions, Richard Chase, writer 
whose books include Herman Melville, a critical 
study, and a biography of Emily Dickinson; Francis 


Fergusson, critic whose works include two books of 
criticism on the drama, and a play titled, The King 
and the Duke, a Melodramatic Farce from Huckle- 
berry Finn; Paul Goodman, author of The Grand 
Piano, The Facts of Life, State of Nature, and other 
books; and Delmore Schwartz, poet and novelist, 
author of Shenandoah and Vaudeville for a Prin- 
cess. 

Poetess Marianne Moore, 1953 recipient of the 
Gold Medal for Poetry of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, was also honored with the M 
Carey Thomas prize of $5,000, given by Bryn Mawr 
College to American women in recognition of emi 
nent achievement. The latter award has been made 
only five times since its establishment in 1922 

Mid stream—Lincoln the President, by the late 
James G. Randall, and A Dictionary of American- 
isms, edited by Mitford M. Mathews, were winners 
of first prizes of $1,000 each in the 1953 Loubat 
Prizes awarded by Columbia University. Second 
prize of $500 went to Ralph H. Brown on the basis 
of his book, [Historical Geography of the United 
States. The awards are given every five years by 
Columbia University “in recognition of the best 
works printed and published in the English lan 
guage on the history, geography, archaeology, eth- 
nology, philology, or numismatics of North Amer- 
ica.” 

For his first novel, The Coasts »f Earth, a story 
of American flyers in the Israeli Air Force, Harold 
Livingston has been awarded the 1953 Houghton 
Mifflin Literary Fellowship, including a grant of 
$2,400. 

Winner of the Goncourt Prize is Beatrix Beck, 
author of the soon-to-be-published ‘Passionate 
Heart,” the second woman to receive the award 
since it was instituted in 1896. 

Two prominent British authors, poet Walter de 
la Mare and cartoonist-writer Osbert Lancaster were 
among recipients of honors celebrating Queen Eliza 
beth II's coronation and birthday. They were award 
ed respectively the Order of Merit and a commander 
ship in the Order of the British Empire 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust, estab- 
lished by Harper to provide assistance to writers 
has granted its thirty-fifth fellowship to Thomas 
Wesley Hall for the completion of a novel entitled 
“Pierrot.” 

Winners of the Canadian Governor-General's 
Awards for the best books of 1952 are: in fiction, 
David Walker for The Pillar; in creative nonfiction, 
Bruce Hutchinson for The Incredible Canadian; in 
academic nonfiction, Donald G. Creighton for John 
Macdonald, the Young Politician; in poetry, E. J 
Pratt for Towards the Last Spike; and in the juvenile 
field, Marie McPhredan for Cargoes on the Great 
Lake S. 

Marie Killilea, author of Karen, was awarded the 
degree of Master of Humane Letters by the College 
of Mount St. Vincent, New York, in recognition of 
the inspiration and guidance her book has brought 
to millions of people. 

Money, Men and Machines by Waddill Catchings 
and Charles F. Ross has been awarded the George 
Washington Honor Medal of the Freedoms Founda 
tion for its “penetrating investigation and analytical 
evaluation of economic principle. 

The quarterly Christopher awards were given for 
two books, Annapurna by Maurice Herzog, and 
Bernadette of Lourdes by Frances Parkinson Keyes 


(Continued on page 10) 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


First Edition of the Beautiful and Completely New 


COLLIER’S WORLD ATLAS 


and 


GAZETTEER 


Prepared under Editorial Supervision of EVERETT O. FONTAINE 


An Ideal Reference Book for Every Library and Classroom 


346 New Maps—160 in full color with exclusive marginal indexes for 
each State in the U.S.-each Province in Canada and every important 
geographical unit in the World—plus 56 Business Section Maps of 
Principal cities. 


Two Big Books 
in One... 
480 pages 
Bound in 
Rich Blue Fabrikoid 
144, x 11% 
List Price $17.50 


To Libraries 


only $13.50 














Also contains 266-page Gazetteer-Index listing over 75,000 entries—giving population, 
location, industrial, trade and historical data for thousands of cities, as well as lakes, 
mountains and rivers. 


Excerpt from WILSON CATALOG CARD; 


“COLLIER’S WORLD atlas . . . 1953... present- 
ing the world in its geographical, physical and com- 
mercial aspects; multi-color maps, tables, charts, 
statistics; explanatory text; a 266-page index- 
gazetteer; fully illustrated.” 














For illustrated circular write: 
Library Division, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
640 5th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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AWARDS 


(Continued from page 8) 


William Campbell Gault, author of Don't Cry 
for Me, was honored with the Edgar Allan Poe 
award of the Mystery Writers of America, while 
Peggy Bacon was awarded a scroll for her novel, 
The Inward Eye, which received second place in the 
voting of Mystery Writers of America members 
Other prizes went to Philip MacDonald for his 
collection of short stories, Something to Hide; to 
Erle Stanley Gardner in the field of true-crime writ- 
ing for his book, Court of Last Resort: and to 
Anthony Boucher and the New York Times for out- 
standing contribution to criticism in the field of the 
mystery story 

A scroll of honor, highest award of the Florida 
Southern College Second Annual Exposition of 
Children’s Literature, was awarded to Samuel Gabri- 
el Sons and Company for Our American Heroes, 
which was named “the outstanding book of the year 
dealing with the American way of life 

Winners of the Moody Press Bible Institute and 
Seminary Textbook contest are Bernard L. Ramm, 
author of the forthcoming ‘Protestant Christian Evi- 

(first prize of $1,000) and Fred H. 
author of “Manner and Customs of Bible 
published shortly (second 


dence: 
Wigh 
Lands 
prize) 

The John Burroughs Memorial Association medal 
for excellence in nature writing has been awarded 
to Gilbert Klingel for his book, The Bay, which 
describes the miraculous world of nature above and 
below the waters of Chesapeake Bay 

The Jewish Book Council is the donor of five 
awards for fiction and juvenile books: The $250 


also to be 


Harry and Ethel Daroff Memorial Fiction Award to 
Michael Blankfort for The Juggler, the best work 
of fiction of Jewish interest in 1952. For two works, 
Stories of King David and Star Light Stories, Lillian 
S. Freehof was awarded the $250 Isaac Siegel Me 
morial Award for 1952's best Jewish juvenile in 
English. For the best poetry in English dealing with 
Jewish life, thought, and experience, three Harry 
Kovner Awards of $100 each went to Isidore 
Goldstick, A. S. Schwartz, and Mark Schweid 

The first annual Doubleday award, of $250, fo 
the best work done in the creative writing classes at 
the New School for Social Research was received by 
Mario Puzo for a novel which he completed as part 
of his course at the school 

Marshall Brement received the Dial Press Award 
for 1953 for his short story, “Youth,” which wa 
published in American Vanguard 1953 

A Creed for Free Enterprise by Clarence B. Ran 
dall is winner of the 1952 book award of the Colo 
nial Dames of America 

Henri Troyat, the French 
awarded the Prix Goncourt for an earlier no 
is the winner of the Monaco Prize for his tale 
Swiss Alp climbing, The Mountain 

Winner of the $2,400 Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship for 1953 is Charles Bracelen Flood 
twenty-three, whose first novel, “Love Is a Bridgé 
begun in Archibald MacLeish's writing course at 
Harvard, is scheduled for September publication 

The Loutsiana Literary Award for the most dis 
tinguished book on a Louisiana subject publishe 
in 1952 was presented to John S. Kendall for T/ 
Golden Age of the New Orleans Theater, the first 
complete history of the English-speaking theater in 
New Orleans. 


writer who 


fae 


Steyn 


changeable. -dimensional 
SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed in many styles and sizes; 
ready to use for pin-on, glue-on, stand-up; 
VWaliiuliicre Ma -1° bl slelel ae! Ask 
about our Library Display Master Set, the 
pertect answer to your sign ire L alare| problems. 


possibilities 





Write for catalog, samples, suggestions 


\ | Library Service Dept. W-9 


MITTENS. DISPLAY LETTERS 


Redlands, 





2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. or California 
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anew ART BOOK 
by ARTHUR L. GUPTILL rrr oaa ther 0 


Co-editor AMERICAN ARTIST MAGAZINE en PAINTING 


» 
President, AMATEUR ARTISTS ASSOCIATION OF STEP-BYSIEE 
AMERICA, Inc. s 


if 7iv 


Doubtless you know the previous Guptill books—his 
Norman Rockwell, Illustrator; Drawing with Pen and 
Ink; Color in Sketching and Rendering; Pencil Drawing 
Step-by-Step; Freehand Drawing Self-Taught; Sketch- 
ing as a Hobby, etc. ... Each of these sold many 
thousands of copies and is still in demand. . .. This 
new book, on the popular subject of oil painting, should 
be even more in demand. ... Place your order today 
for Oil Painting Step-by-Step, for this is the borrowing 
season for such painting books. 


OIL PAINTING 


STEP - BY - STEP 


A HOW AND WHY BOOK FOR ART STUDENT AND AMATEUR 


cs DATINIb 





Oil Painting is by far the most popular medium in art, and Guptill the favorite 
writer on the subject. Team the two and you have a certain bestseller—a 
complete course on the subject which leads from extremely elementary to 
advanced matters. Supplementary sections by professionals demonstrate in step- 
by-step form the painting of a still life, landscape, interior, portrait, and nude 
figure. One section deals with criticism, so the book as a whole treats of tech- 
nical, creative and critical phases of the subject. 272 Pages, 6 x 9. Over 150 
Illustrations. Four pages in full color. Exercises. Index. List, $6.95 


This Basic Book will be in steady demand! 





Our Current Best Sellers 


THE ART OF HAND-LETTERING by Helm Wotzkow 


An authoritative, comprehensive and practical book for those who wish to do creative let 
tering, and for the buyers or users of hand-lettering who wish to appreciate and evaluate the 
creations of others. The author, besides being a natural-born teacher, is foreign Art Director 
of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 336 Pages, 6 x 9. Hundreds of Illustrations. Index. $6,00 


FIGURE INDICATION for the ARTIST, ART DIRECTOR AND 
LAYOUT MAN by Harry Dreve Schorr 
A working tool for advertising men and others who want to improve their figure work—to 


draw the figure rapidly and easily, yet with vim and vivacity. Semi-concealed spiral binding. 
96 pages. 9 x 12. $5.50 


W Send for Catalog of Art and Craft Books 
G WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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LIBRARY AWARDS 


Rose L. Vormelker, head of the Business In 
formation Bureau of the Cleveland Public Library 
and a past president of the Special Libraries Asso 
ciation was the recipient of SLA’s Award for 1953, 
a sterling silver tray, ‘for a unique and outstanding 
contribution to the library profession.” The pres 
entation was made at SLA’s June convention in 
loronto 

An honorary Doctor of Letters degree was con- 
ferred upon Rudolph H. Gyelsness, University of 
Michigan Department of Library Science chairman, 
by Luther College, Decorah, lowa, at its June com- 
mencement ceremonies. 

For his supervision of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary's monthly News Bua. tin, but especially for 
his production of the film, The Library: A Fam 
ily Affair, Thomas G. Brown, editor of the library, 
has received the Brooklyn Friends of the Library 
award. The citation noted that Mr. Brown's pro- 
duction of the film, which has been shown in li- 
braries and libraty schools all over the country, 
and has been purchased by the United States State 
Department for use in its information services, has 
added greatly to the prestige of the library 

An Alumnae Award was made by Wesleyan Col 
lege, Macon, Georgia, to Lila May Chapman, re 
tired director of the Birmingham Public Library 
and graduate of the first class of the first school in 
the South for the training of librarians 


Coronation medals were awarded by Queen 
Elizabeth to five members of the staff of the Com 
monwealth National Library, Canberra, Australia 
including the librarian, Harold L. White, and liai 
son officer Lilian M. Foley, who ts in the Australian 
Reference Library in New York 

Mary Norton, author of The Borrowers, a chil 
dren's fairy story, has been awarded the 1952 Car 
negie medal of the (British) Library Association 

Winners in the library architectural competition 
sponsored by the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
tor the design of a manicipal library for a city of 
200,000, were Joseph D'Amelio of Pratt Institute 
(first prize of $200), Eugene Rawls, Jr. of Georgia 
Institute of Technology (second prize of $100), 
and Heinz E. Zobel of Washington University 
(third prize). Honorable mention awards of $25 
each were won by R. Schwartz of Pratt, J. Thorn- 
ton and G. Knowles of Texas Technological Col- 
lege, and L. S. Higgins of the University of Illinois 
Winning designs will circulate among the partici 
pating s« hools 

The Committee on Awards of the Medical Li 
brary Association has announced presentation of 
the Marcia C. Noyes Award for outstanding serv 
ice in the field of medical librarianship to Mary 
Louise Marshall, since 1920 librarian of the Or 
leans Parish Medical Society Library and medical 
librarian and professor of bibliography at Tulane 
University School of Medicine 


ALA AWARDS 


The following awards were made at the seventy- 
second annual conference of the American Library 
Association, June 21 to 27 in Los Angeles 

Marian C. Manley of the Business Library of 
the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library received 


the $500 Lippincott Award for “high achievement 
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and distinguished service’ and tor her leadership 
in promoting business services and information in 
public libraries. 

The Melvil Dewey Medal “for 
sional achievement of a high order’ was unam 
mously presented to Ralph R. Shaw, librarian. of 
the United States Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D.C 

Maurice T. Tauber of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service received the Margaret 
Mann Citation ot the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification. 


creative profes 


The Letter Awards, each carrying $100, went to 
the Arkansas Library Commission and to Sallie | 
Coy, librarian of the Westerly, Rhode Island 
Public Library 

The Oberly Memorial Award for the best bibli 
ography in the held of agriculture was awarded to 
Dorothy B. Skau, librarian, and Ralph W. Planck 
and Frank C. Peck, research chemists, all of the 
United States Department of Agriculture's South 
ern Regional Research Laboratory at New Orleans 
Their work is Bibliography of the Chemistry and 
Technology of Tung Products 

Augusta Baker, Children’s Librarian of the 
Coumee Cullen (135th Street) Branch of the New 
York Public Library, received the first $1,000 
E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for Advanced 
Study in the Field of Work with Children and 
Young People. She plans a study of the ivie of 
the children’s iibrary in inter-cultural 
wih special emphasis on the Negro 


education 


Jacob M. Lashly, vice-president of the St. Louis 
Missouri, Free Public Library board of directors, 
and Judge Frank A. Smith, of the Rabun County 
Library, Clayton, Georgia, were awarded the 1953 
Citations of Merit by the American Library As 
sociation for distinguished contributions by li 
brary trustees. Mr. Lashly received the award “in 
recogaition of his brilliant and successful advocacy 
of constitutional provisions making public library 
support a responsibility of the state of Missouri; 
of the effectiveness of his efforts to increase tax 
limitations; of his vigorous and articulate support 
of the St. Louis Free Public Library Fair Income 
Campaign; and of his many years of devotion to 
the advancement of library service 
was honored 


Judge Smith 
in recognition of his establishment 
and promotion of a library as a focal point for the 
cultural and economic regeneration of a county; 
of his imaginative use of books to meet rural situ 
ations; of his untiring efforts to obtain state ap 
propriations for Georgia's county libraries; and of 
his continuing interpretaion of library needs to 
the othcials and the people of Georgia 

Awards in the John Cotton Dana 


Publicity 
Awards Contest were as follows 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, over 200,000 population 
To the ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, Baltimore, 


Maryland, for outstanding overall publicity in all media 
Honorable mention to the MIAMI, FLORIDA. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY Special award to the CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, for its celebration of the 


anniversary of branch library service 


sixtieth 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


To the SOUTH BEND, 
BRARY, for its well 


program 


100,000 00 000 population 
INDIANA, — PUBLIC 


planned and executed public 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 25,000 
To the JACKSON, 


for its imauguration of 


104 000 p pPulaiion 
TENNESSEE, FREE LIBRARY, 


a professional publicity 


(Continued on page 14) 


program 
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NEW LOW PRICES 


for 
bind-art 


GRADE “A” QUALITY 


LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


IN THE HANDY PLASTIC 
SQUEEZE BOTTLE WITH APPLICATOR SPOUT 





nen atl 


Bind-Art Liquid 
Plastic Adhesive 
in Plastic Squeeze Bottle. 


NEW LOW PRICES ANOTHER BIND-ART “FIRST” 
FOR BIND-ART ; 1. First te ag handy plastic squeeze 
ya First with the Applicator Spout, 


making it easy to apply 


8 OZ. SIZE Bind-Art. 
Quantity Cost/Bottle 3 First to reduce prices, as shown at 


left. 

4 doz. $1.40 - saa ; ;' 
q 1.50 ve want to thank you for your splen- 
H a, 1.65 did reception to our product, Bind-Art 
orries “5 Liquid Plastic Adhesive. Your in- 
3 bottles 1.70 creased purchases of Bind-Art in the 
1 bottle 1.80 last few months have lowered our pro- 
duction costs enabling’ us, in return, to 


QUART SIZE lower prices to YOU, in all quantities. 
Plastic Bottle without spout Many sed 


pip cees rt @ With long spout, you can ‘fun- 


nel" adhesive into loose bindings 
1 bottle 5.00 and torn hinges @ You can bind 
‘ F groups of periodicals, booklets or 
For information ro ee stacks of loose sheets into one vol- 
Grade "B” Bind-Art, sup- ume @ Mend torn pages @ Tip 
plied in ga'lon quantities, in loose pages @ Adhere Plasti- 
please write. Kleer Book Jacket Covers to books. 


MPC VAMD TEAC MMULADYIO ME ‘incly shir bottles of Bind Art in 


Attention 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 





Library 
, Address 


Newark ‘ 
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ALA AWARDS 


(Continued from page \ 


2) 

with considerable coverage im a single year Honorable 
mention to the COUNCIL BLUFFS, LOWA, FREE LI 
bKAKY Special award to the HORTON BRANCH 
WINSION-SALEM AND FORSYTH COUNTY PUB 
LIC LIBKAKY, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, for its 
work with community groups 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ap ¢ 5,000 population 

To the HEWLETT-WOODMERE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Hewlett, New York, for the use of most publicity media, 
including a national and international periodical, in a 
live-year piogtam starting from nothing at all and culm: 
nating in a definite building program. Honorable mention 
to the PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK, PUBLIC LI 
BRARY Special award to the JAMESTOWN, NORTH 
DAKOTA, PUBLIC LIBRARY, for putting across a suc 


esstul campaign for a county library 


COUNTY LIBRARIES, over 200,000 popula n 

lo the FRESNO COWNTY FREE LIBRARY, FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA, for its newspaper and radio coverage 
Honorable mention to CUYAHOGA COUNTY PUBLIC , & oh otto Yana Pul 
LIBKAKY, CLEVELAND, OHIO rece Blige sel we: sabe ayy tig 
licity Awards Contest included: (left to 


COUNTY LIBRARIES, 25,000 to 100,¢ popu right) Irene Lieberman, research associ 
lo the LEE COUNTY LIBRARY, TUPELO, AS ute. School of Librarianship, University 
SISSIPPI, tor excellence of widespread ‘  Caltlornia, Berkele y Mary Duncan 
ommunity of limited resources } } 
Carter, library consultant to the Grolier 
COUNTY LIBRARIES, ap 25,000 population Society and lecturer on library publi 
To the ALBANY COUNTY CARNEGIE PUBLIC relations; Wendell P. Coon, librarian 
LIBRARY, LARAMIE, WYOMING, for its alertness m United States Sixth Army Library Dep 
tying the library into community activite . 
Presidio of San Francisco; Althea War 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES ven, library school lecturer, formerly Li 
lo the STATE TEACHERS COLLEGI TRENTON bravian of the Los Angeles Public Li 
NEW JERSEY, for using all the different tacets of I i 


tclationships, and at a very modest cost, to ke a] : “ 
for the library in the community outside tl rbleg . bra, uiforni 1, Public Library; and Hele 
Special award to the DARTMOUTH L} E. Fry, staff librarian Special Service 

BRARY, Hanover, New Hampshire fo Headqu ivlers | purth Army) I rr Sa? 


library ito the college's national publicit 
Houston, Texa 


brary; George Farrier, librarian, Alham 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
lo the SOUTH HILLS HIGH SCHOO! A} THE ARMY 
t a: o ’ scope t 

oleae Pennsylvania, for the scof lo the POST LIBRARY, FORT ORD, CALIFORNIA 
wen tor excellenc in the scope and execution of its pul t 
THE AIR FORCE program. Honorable mention to the SPECIAL SERVICES 
lo the BASE LIBRARY, REESE AIR ! LIBRARIES NURNBERG — DISTRICT GERMANY 
TEXAS, for its coordination of the tbr rogral Special award to the POST LIBRARY FORT MON 
with life on the am base and its evider if on C MOLI TH NEW JERSEY, fo th ¢ ps 


au force community within the Army community 


its work w 


Dana Publicity Winners with Their Award 
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Early Fall Books ae 
from ABINGDON-COKESBURY ‘ "4 


- 


THE BIBLE AND YOU 
By Edward P. Blair 


® For the average reader who wants to know what the Bible 
is, and what it says and means. This excellent down-to-earth 
guide includes workable plans for studying the various biblical 
books, plus a list of helpful reference volumes. Ready, $2 


IN PARABLES 


By Clovis G. Chappell 





© Fourteen « 


based on the parables of 
Jesus. Dr. Chappell points out some of the perennial problems 


of man, then shows how each parable has a practical appli- 

cation to the problems all men face today. Compelling, chal- 

lenging, occasionally humorous — always deeply spiritual. 
September 8th, $2 


BE STILL AND KNOW 
By Georgia Harkness, author of THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD 


® Eighty-six page-a-day devotional readings which explore 
great Christian themes, such as the sanctity of the everyday 
task, Christ’s power to heal, the peace of God. Ideal for 
persenal or group devotions. Pocket size. September 8th, $1.25 


ABINGDON THE GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELS 
COKESBURY By Julian Price Love 
Nashville 2, 
Tennessee 





® An aid to vivid understanding of the gospels. A distinguished 


New Testament scholar explores the gospels of Matthew, 
In Canada 
G. R. WELCH CO. LTD 
Toronto meates and unites them — Christ's message of redemption. 
In Australasia September 8th, $2.75 
THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, 
a ee | 


Mark, Luke, and John, and reveals the one theme that per- 


IMMORTAL TIDINGS IN MORTAL HANDS 
By Arthur J. Moore 
* A tribute to the missionaries of the gospel — an eloquent 
plea to Christians to witness “to the vital gospel which is the 


only hope of this age of destruction and despair.” 
September 8th, $1.75 


MANDATE TO HUMANITY 
By Edwin McNeill Poteat 
® A vigorous and penetrating study of the Ten Command- 
ments — their historical background, their meaning for the 


Israelites, the basic qualities which have enabled them to resist 
the erosion of time. September 8th, $3.75 
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John Brick 


O OF THE ,YOUNGER American historical 
novelists—he was born on New Year's Day 
1922—John Brick already has four romances to his 
credit, and shows no signs of finding his upper 
New York State milieu and its history exhausted 
He was born in Newburgh, New York, the High 
land Landing of his first novel, Troubled Spring 
(1950), the son of the late John T. Brick, a paper 
maker of Irish descent, and Elizabeth (Connell) 
Brick. He had “a pretty ordinary life as a boy in 
a small Hudson Valley city,” attending Newburgh 
Free Academy and holding a variety of jobs in his 
spare time as caddy, delivery boy, paper boy, gro 
cery clerk, and bellhop. One of his English teach 
ers, the late Marghita MacDonald, was the first to 
persuade him that he should write. Later John 
Farrar’s encouragement and advice were of great 
benefit to him, says Mr. Brick 

Before he was caught up by the war, John Brick 
was night traffic clerk in a road transport company, 
and secretary to the professor of military topog 
raphy and graphics at West Point. What he did in 
the war was ‘nothing useful to anyone,” he thinks 
though some experiences along the Alaskan High 
way may prove of value to him as a writer. He 
was discharged for medical disability before the end 
of the war; married Mary Helen Yakim in Decem 
ber 1943; worked in a shipyard, was a clerk in an 
Army prison, and timekeeper for a firm of naval 
architects in New York City. In 1945 Brick became 
editorial assistant on a weekly business magazine, 
Export Trade & Shipper. He was promoted to 
managing editor in 1947, and resigned two years 
later to move to the country and put into practice 
the writing courses he had absorbed at Columbia 
John and Mary Brick, the children Johnny 
Martha, and Janice——and two Irish setters, one of 
them named for Timothy Murphy, hero of The 
Rifleman (1954) all live together at Hollow Brook 
Lake Peekskill, New York 

Troubled Spring (1950) won the writer a Fat 
rar, Straus Regional Fellowship of $2,000 in 1949 
and was a Doubleday Dollar Book Club selection 
rhe story of a soldier's return from the Confederate 
prison at Andersonville to a Hudson River town 
it was praised by Virginia Kirkus for taut narration 
and dramatic values, while John Cournos in the 
New York T/mes thought that the hero, in Flau 
bert’s phrase, “rises to the dignity of a type.” As 
a study in the problem of the returned veteran, it 
seemed especially timely. In The Raid (1951) 
chronology and events parallel the Battle of Mini 
sink in July 1779, when Joseph Brant, with a party 
of Indians and Tories, attacked this Orange County 
hamlet. Shirley Barker, herself a historical novel 
ist, recommended the tale in the Library Journal: 
other reviewers thought the writer better in scenes 
of conflict than of comedy, but agreed that the 
reader “is carried along on a high tide of suspense.’ 
(The book was dedicated “For Johnny 
wanted the Indian book for his own.’ ) 

The hero of Homer Crist (1952) is a farm boy 
in Brick’s mythical Highland County in 1833-1872 
Critics fell on it tooth and nail, though the Herald 
Tribune praised the subtleties of Homer's charac 
ter. Edmund Fuller in the Chicago Sunday Trib 
une, however, objected to “minor and useless vul 
garities,” and Oriana Atkinson in the New York 
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JOHN BRICK 

Times described it as “a lifeless and completely 
incredible book The Library Journal reviewer 
called it a little thin and not up to standard, then 
recommended its purchase. The New Y- 
thought the ending was “abrupt and unreasonable 

The Rifleman, in 1953, was better received, and 
was picked by the Book League of America. Its 
hero, Timothy Murphy, was a real though forgotten 
Revolutionary hero who fired an “impossible” 200 
yard sniper shot at British General Fraser, which 
laid that dignitary low. One result was the sur 
render of Burgoyne. Richard Match wrote in the 
New York Times that Timothy's “love life isn't 
very convincing, but everything else in this soundly 
researched story is.” According to the New York 
Herald Tribune reviewer, “Now and then the tale 
becomes as stereotyped as life itself while chara: 
terization falls by the wayside, but who cares? The 
story is the thing, and what a hard-bitten story it is 
with action on every page. Leaving out all frills 
John Brick has re-created a violent, turbulent, wan 
dering roisterer ' 

John Brick is blue-eyed and brown-haired 
weighs 148 pounds, and admits that he is a “bug 
on trout-fishing. He also reads, hunts, plays base 
ball, ties trout flies, and paints “bad pictures in 
oils.’ He was a Stevenson Democrat (and “proud 
of it’), is a member of the Authors League and 
P.E.N., and chairman of the special committee on 
paper-covered reprints for the Authors Guild, of 
whose council he is a member. He takes pride in 
his collection of William Faulkner firsts, purchased 
before Faulkner won the Nobel Prize. Troubled 
Spring was bought for the movies by Metro-Gold 
wyn-Mayer; the money the author received 
another factor in his becoming a free-lance write: 
Brick has written some short stories, but still con 
centrates on novels. The next, a novel of Loyalists 
in New York state during the Revolution, is tenta 
tively titled “We Band of Brothers.” 
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stew ot Van Nostrand ’s sepemver 
BIG BOOKS FOR FALL 





Your Gardeners Will Want 
GARDEN ENEMIES by Cynthia Westcott, Ph.D. 


The one book they need to keep a garden pest-free, disease-free and truly healthy. 
Quick and easy to use, it describes in words and pictures troubles and their remedies 


$3.50 
HERBS IN THE GARDEN by Norman Taylor 
FRAGRANCE IN THE GARDEN by Norman Taylor 


Two new titles in the Taylor Garden Guides series. Loaded with practical advice, 
helpful information. $2.00 ea. 


For Millions of Duck Hunters and Boatsmen 
DUCK DECOYS, How to Make, Paint & Rig Them 


by Eugene V. Connett, 3rd 


A long awaited book entirely on duck decoys, including 32 authentic scaled pat 
terns and a wealth of practical information on making and using decoys. $4.75 


ARTS OF THE SAILOR by Hervey Garrett Smith 


Those arts of the sailor that are constantly used on motorboats and sailboats. 150 
superb drawings. $5.00 


Husbands and Wives Will Like 
THE KITCHEN BOOK of Planning and Remodeling 
by R. R. Hawkins 


How to modernize old kitchens and plan, equip, and decorate new ones. Profusely 
illustrated. $4.00 


Training for Fun and Profit 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS: Principles and Practice 
by Joseph Heitner 


Up-to-date construction and operating principles including automatic transmissions 
and power steering $6.00 


THE HOME WORKSHOP (Planning, Wiring, 


Selection, Maintenance) by [illiam R. Wellman 


Money saving hints in planning a new shop or expanding an old one includes both 
power and hand tools $3.75 








250 Fourth Avenue 0, VAN NOSTRAND Gompany, INC. New vork 3 
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Mary Slattery Stolz 


_ ALL ITS OTHER TRIALS and tribulations 
the “awkward age’ brings that “awkward 
stage’ in reading when the teen-ager is too old 
for children’s books and not quite ready for serious 
adult reading. The need for “in-between” reading 
has been met in recent years with a whole body of 
teen-age fiction, only a small part of which, how 
ever, has any real literary merit. The novels of 
Mary Slattery Stolz, who writes, the New Yorker 
finds, ‘with proper regard for the dignity of young 
boys and girls,” belong in that small group of 
really distinctive books. Although she has 
written a book for young children, and her first 
adult novel, Truth and Consequence, has just been 
published, Mrs. Stolz is best known for her warm 
and sympathetic portrayals of the problems of 
growing up 

Mrs. Stolz's sensitive memories of her own child 
hood are the source of much of the charm of her 
books. “I had a rich childhood (personally) and 
a poor one (financially). I've always loved, and 
had, music; have an extraordinary fondness for 
cats; and believe strongly in familial ties. What 
you write must be a reflection of all these things 
that you believe in and love a reflection of 
yourself, I guess 

She was born Mary Slattery, the daughter of 
Thomas Francis and Mary (McManus) Slattery, in 
Boston, Massachusetts, March 24, 1920, of ancestry 
heavily weighted on the Irish side.’ Young Mary 
her sister Eileen, and a first cousin Peg (“in our 
eyes, the third sister’) were raised together in 
New York City. She attended the Birch Wathen 
School, Teachers College of Columbia University 
where she had a scholarship and majored in Eng 
lish, and the Katherine Gibbs School 

Her first jobs were selling books in Macy's and 
working as secretary to Dr. Thomas Alexander of 
Teachers College. By then she was, however, a 
seasoned writer, for writing began for her not long 
after she had learned to read, at a very early age 
‘At about the same time that the meaning of words 
became clear to me, I also made the stirring dis 
covery that you needn't simply read them, it was 
possible to move them about, choose among them 
put them in combinations of your own, and all 
exactly as you pleased. That was a long time ago 
but ‘ still remember the sometimes almost unbear 
ably e:.citing prospect of a sheet of blank paper and 
an idea 

All through school she wrote verse 
ries, biographies. She stopped writing for a while 
when she met Stanley Burr Stolz, a civil engineer 
married him in 1940, and became the 
William, now ten. The enforced leisure of 
a long illness set Mrs. Stolz to writing 
again, and since 1950 when her first book was pub 
lished, she has proceeded at an astonishingly rapid 
pace—eight books and three short stories (sold to 
Seventeen and Ladies Home Journal) to date 

The first book was To Tell Yeur Love, which 
Ellen Leslie Buell called “a wise and sensitive story 
of first love.” The story of a summer in the life of 
a seventeen-year-old girl, painfully in love, coming 
gradually into an understanding of the real mean 
ing of mature human relationships, has been told 
many times before. But irs. Stolz told it with 
fresh insight and, as a reviewer in the Los Angeles 
Times said, “a generous store of wisdom, humor 
and tenderness.” 
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mother of a 
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serious 


The Organdy Cupcakes (1951) was again a 
familiar story—a career book about three student 
nurses in a New York hospital. But again Mrs 
Stolz brought such freshness, humor, and depth of 
characterization to her story that reviewers agreed 
that it was “by far the best ‘career’ book of the 
spring.” The Saturday Review of Literature found 
it “both moving and convincing The chat 
acters are real people who are good to know and 
hard to forget With The Sea Gulls Woke Me 
(1951), the story of a sheltered sixteen-year-old 
girl's first summer away from home, Ellen Leslu 
Buell hailed Mrs. Stolz as “one of the best present 
day novelists for older girls."” Horn Book was even 
more enthusiastic in its review of Ready or Not 
(1953), a People’s Book Club selection, calling 
her ‘our most outstanding writer of teen-age novels 
today This novel was an honor book in the New 
York Herald Tribune Spring Book Festival and a 
selection of the People’s Book Club 

Successful as Mrs. Stolz’s teen-age novels were 
there was one reader who resisted them. For him 
her young son Billy—she wrote her first children’s 
book, The Leftover Elf (1952) 
of the only elf left in 
wanders through Ireland on a search for someon 
who will believe in him 

Che Stolz family lives a quiet suburban life in 
New Rochelle, New York, devoted to each other 
to reading, to music (a high-fidelity sound system 

is spreading around our home like a weed’’), and 
to Mrs. Stolz's cooking. A friend of the family 
writes: “Once having dined at the Stolz home, one 
wonders if Molly will take time to write a coo 
book in addition to children's books, adult novels 
short stories, a play she has in mind, and the li 
bretto of an opera she is planning.’ Mary Stolz is 
a strikingly pretty young woman with blue eyes 
fair skin, and dark hair. She likes her life, but she 
is clear-eyed, not starry-eyed about it. “Like every 
me else, we are sick with worry over a world which 
seems to be going to disaster in a handbasket. but 
we try to think clearly, hope to stand firmly 
VINETA COLBY 
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JUST RELEASED 


THE FIRST SIX UNITS OF THE 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


An important new series of 30 documentary filmstrips representing a milestone 
in the effective teaching of United States history and related subjects. Based 
largely upon the rich fund of early contemporary Americana in the 15 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA volumes*, these historically accurate filmst.'ps are 
being prepared by a staff of distinguished specialists in history and education. 


Invaluable for conveying to all ages an adequate appreciation of the struggles 
and hardships upon which our Republic was founded, the following units will 
vastly enrich the material found in current history texts, especially in the socio- 
logical, cultural and industrial areas. 


. The Story of the American Indian 16. Union and Reconstruction 

. European Explorers Discover a New World 17. The Age of Reform 

. Spain Establishes a Great Empire 18. Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy 

. The Rise and Fall of New France 19. Communication in the United States 

. The English Colonies in North America 20. Transportation in the United States 

. Life in Colonial America 21. The Growth of American Education 
Patriots and Minutemen 22. The Story of American Sport 
The Thirteen Colonies Win Independence 23. The American Spirit in Literature 
Free Americans Establish a New Nation 24. The Story of American Painting 
The Young Nation and Foreign Affairs . The American Spirit in Architecture 
Westward to the Mississippi 26. The Story of Iron and Steel 
Winning the Far West 27. The Story of Coal, Oil and Uranium 
Early Americans on the High Seas 28. The Story of the Factory 
California, Texas and the Mexican War 29. The Growth of American Democracy 
Slavery and the War Between the States 40. The Rise of America as a World Power 


An exceptional feature of THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS is a 
truly extraordinary series of 30 Teacher's Guides by William H. Hartley, Chair- 
man, Audio-Visual Committee of The National Council for the Social Studies. 


Each Guide contains general and specific teaching suggestions, background in- 


formation, faithful reproductions of every picture and caption in the filmstrip 


itself, supplementary historical data, and test questions 


Write for descriptive folder to 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


*Should you not already own THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA, 15 vols., 


write above address for complete information. 











THE BRITISH 
MAGAZINE OF 
THE MONTH 


Delight your periodical readers with 
copies of thirteen different (one a 
month) leading British periodicals. 
The Bonus Number will be the big 
Christmas number of the ///astrated 
London News. In illustrations, sto- 
ries and articles, these thirteen mag- 
azines will present a fascinating and 
valuable panorama of the British 
scene during the next twelve 
months. Magazines will be mailed 
direct from England, but this offer 
is available only through British 
Publications, Inc. Write for further 
details and a classified catalogue of 
Magazines, newspapers and techni- 
cal journals. Better yet, Subscribe 
now to the Magazine of the Month. 


Only $5.95 for 12 Months 


A Key to the 
British Book Trade: 


BOOK TRADE 
HANDBOOK 


Latest edition * Just published 
$2.00 Postpaid 


All needed information is to be 
found in this handy volume: 


¢ Complete list of British Pub- 
lishers and Addresses. 


¢ A Classified Section with twenty 
divisions, Anthologies, Political, 
Technical, ete. 


¢ A Glossary of British trade terms 
and many other important fea- 
tures. 


British Publications, Inc. 
30 E. 60th St. New York 22, N.Y. 











LIBRARIANS SAY 


“IVS TOPS” 


The 64th Edition 





VALUABLE REFERENCE 
BOOK— More than an Atlas 


¢ Brown heavy fabrikoid embossed cov 


er—400 pages—beautiful colors. 


e A new book—not just a reprint of a 


previous edition of this famous Atlas. 


e An exclusive Cram product, result of 
over 86 years experience in the editing 
and publishing of Teacher Aids for 


Schools, Colleges, and Libraries. 


¢ Indexes compiled to meet library re- 
A new foreign index with 


quirements. 


locations indicated by latitude and 


longitude. 


® Table of contents lists over one thou 


sand references. 


@e Many other exclusive features too 


numerous to mention. 


lished like it. 


Nothing pub 


® Satisfaction guaranteed—Price $25.00. 


Subject to 10 days approval. 


GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Maps, Atlases, Globes, Since 1867 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A. S. BARNES.... FALL 1953 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Books on Sports 


REFERENCE 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SPORTS 
New and Revised Edition 
By FRANK G. MENKE 
The only one-volume library cover- 
ing every sport in every country. 
Records, facts, diagrams, oddities, 
etc., with twice as much material as 
the ‘original best-seller. 

Illustrated November 9 $10.00 

Pre-Publication $9.00 


EARLY AMERICAN SPORT 

Revised Edition 

By ROBERT W. HENDERSON 

A valuable tool for the historian 

and book collector that lists books 

on sports published before 1860 in 

the United States and Canada. 
Limited Edition Dec.7 $10.00 


BIBLICAL COSTUMES 
For Church and School 
By VIRGINIA WILK ELICKER 
How to make costumes for every 
biblical period. 
Illustrated October 26 $3.00 


BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY 


CROSS COUNTRY 


TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
By DON CANHAM 

Illustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 

A famous coach points the way to 


improved cross-country perform- 
ance. August 20 $1.75 


BETTER BOWLING 

By JOE WILMAN 

Fundamental techniques of 

bowling, explained by one of the 

country’s foremost bowlers 
Illustrated October 3 $1.75 


TABLE TENNIS 
ILLUSTRATED : 

By DOUGLAS CARTLAND 
Everything from grips and strokes 
to effective over-all tactics. With 


68 photos showing proper proce- 
dures. September 9 $1.75 


CALENDAR 


CONSTANCE BANNISTER'S 
1954 BABY CALENDAR 
Week by week 

A charming and delightful picture 
book that doubles not only as a 
calendar but also as an engagement 
book. Illustrated, with captions, by 
the country’s most famous baby 
photographer. August28 $1.00 


SPORT STORIES 


GREATEST SPORT STORIES 

FROM THE CHICAGO 

TRIBUNE 

Edited by ARCH WARD 

A century of sport thrills, covered 

by such outstanding reporters as 

W. W. Naughton, Rex Beach, Ring 

Lardner and Westbrook Pegler. 
October 28 $5.00 


SPORT TALES AND 
ANECDOTES 

By FRANK G. MENKE 

The author has met and seen every 
champion of the last half century. 


Here are his colorful recollections. 
October 21 $3.75 


HORSES 


THE HORSE 

Judging, Breeding, Feeding, 

Management and Selling 

By D. J. KAYS 

Prof., Dept. of Animal Science, 

Ohio State University 

Practical, detailed treatment of all 

major aspects of horse care. 

Lavishly illustrat:d 

September 21 $7.50 


THIS WAS RACING 
By JOE H. PALMER 
Edited by W. W. “RED'’ SMITH 
The best pieces by America’s best- 
known racing writer. 
December 4 $3.75 
Limited Edition $25.00 


OUTDOORS : 


DUCK HUNTING 

By JOHN G. MacKENTY 

At last, a complete book for the 

duck hunter, covering everything 
from the camouflaging of blinds to 
the cooking of quarry. 
Illustrated September 24 $4.00 


THE SQUAW VALLEY 


SKI BOOK 

By TYLER MICOLEAU 

Ingroduction by LOWELL THOMAS 

The story of the famous sports re- 
sort and the revoluti skiing 
technique taught there. Il festeatall 
in precise step-by-step detail. 


ADVENTURE 


November 15 $3.75 
ALASKAN TALES 
By RUSSEL ANNABEL 
The author’s fabulous hunting and 
trading adventures in a land of 


strange silence and violent moods. 
November 19 $2.50 


SHIPS AND BOATING 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 

AMERICAN SHIPS 

By JOHN and ALICE DURANT 

The dramatic story of every major 

aspect of American maritime devel- 

opment on the high seas and inland 

waters. Over 550 illustrations 
November 16 $10.00 

Pre-Publication $9.00 

Limited Edition $25.00 


ARGOSY BOOK OF 

SEA STORIES 

Edited by ROGERS TERRILL 

The best sea stories from the pages 


of Argosy magazine. 
October 19 $3.00 


U. S$. BOATS #1 
By ROBERT J. BENDER 
The only yachting annual published 
in the United States. 
Illustrated Ready now $10.00 


FOR MEN ONLY 


BERT BACHARACH'S 
BOOK FOR MEN 


How a man can look, feel, act and 
be his best. Innumerable useful sug- 
gestions on everything from clothes 
to travel arrangements to home 
maintenance, 

Illustrated November 2 $2.50 


FICTION 


THE HARD WAY 

By JACK WEEKS 

One man’s rise through the sand- 
lots and minor leagues to baseball 
greatness. October 6 $2.50 


THE CATCHER AND 

THE MANAGER 

By FRANK O'ROURKE 

A baseball classic, comprised of two 
short novels. October 14 $2.00 


THE FOOTBALL TWINS 
By ROBERT SMITH 
A Barnes Junior Sports Novel 
A boy who loved football and the 
tomboy — who helped 
make the 

Ages me ‘October 16 $2.00 


BADMINTON 


WINNING BADMINTON 

By KENNETH 8. DAVIDSON 

and LEALAND R. GUSTAVSON 
Tells everything for the beginner 
and advanced player. Over 120 il- 
lustrations catch action at its most 
crucial points. August 27 $3.00 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


115 Years of Book Publishing 
SEPTEMBER 1953 
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March 17. Bairp T. SPALDING, author; ninety- 
five. Mr. Spalding was the author of Life and 
Teaching of the Masters of the Far East, four vol- 
umes of which had been published before his death 
The books, which have been translated into French, 
German, Italian, and Danish, will be succeeded by 
several additional volumes for which the author 
had accumulated material. 

March 31. Bast. ANDERTON, British librarian 
and scholar, city librarian of Newcastle for forty- 
one years until his retirement in 1934; Library As- 
sociation Council member. Mr. Anderton was au- 
thor of Fragrance Among Old Volumes; Gleanings 
and Shorts; Into the Byeways, in which he trans- 
lated into Latin some of the best known rhymes 
and sayings; and Sketches from a Library Window. 


April 7. Tom HANLIN, former miner and author 
of Once in Every Lifetime, Yesterday Will Return, 
and Miracle at Cardenrieg;, at his home in Scot- 
land; forty-five. Mr. Hanlin started his literary 
career by winning a prize in England with Once 
in Every Lifetime, and, encouraged by the Ameri- 
can sales of the book, decided to leave the mines 
in which he had worked from the age of sixteen. 


April 27. NORMAN T. A. MUNDER, international- 
ly known printer; after a long illness; in Balti- 
more, eighty-five. Soon after Mr. Munder and his 
brothers opened their first shop in Baltimore in 
1878, they won the admiration of the entire print- 
ing industry for beautiful reproductions, color 
printing, and black and white halftones. Mr. 
Munder won an international award for halftones 
at the 1915 San Francisco Exposition and in 1920 
received the medal of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts for his book, Original Drawings of 
Old Masters. After his retirement from active 
business in 1931, Mr. Munder became the printing 
counselor to Baltimore's Enoch Pratt Library. Still 
in “retirement,” he was called upon in 1935 by 
the Library of Congress to make reproductions of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution. 

April 29. James A. MCMILLEN, former director 
of libraries at Louisiana State University and first 
director of the Library School there; sixty-four. 
Mr. McMillen, who was chief bibliographer for 
the university and taught bibliography there, was 
the author of Inter-Library Loans and the compiler 
of The Gary System: A Bibliography; The Works 
of James D. B. DeBow, and The Book Farm. 


May 4. ALEXANDER GORDON Dewey, associate 
professor of political science at Brooklyn College; 
of a heart ailment; in Brooklyn, New York; sixty- 
two. Canadian-born Professor Dewey was the au- 
thor of several volumes, including a two-volume 
study, The Dominions and Diplomacy: the Canadi- 
an Contribution. He was a frequent contributor 
to the Political Science Quarterly and other jour- 
nals 

May 4. T. Tertius Nose, composer, church or- 
ganist for more than sixty years, and long-time 
choir director at St. Thomas’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York; in Rockport, Massachusetts; 
a day before his eighty-sixth birthday. Dr. Noble 
was the composer of numerous anthems (‘Souls 
of the Righteous” and “Fierce Was the Billow” 
are probably the most famous), cantatas, and other 
church music. It has been noted that in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal hymnal there appear as many hymn 
tunes by him as by Johann Sebastian Bach. 
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May 4. Epwarp SHANKS, poet, novelist, and edi 
tor; in London; sixty. His works include, among 
his volumes of verse, Queen of China and Other 
Poems, The Universal State, and Poems 1939 
1952. Among his novels are The Old Indispensa- 
bles, Queer Street, The Enchanted Village, Tom 
Tiddler's Ground, and Old King Cole. Mr. Shanks 
was also the author of Edgar Allan Poe and the 
editor of Selected Poems of Algernon Swinburne 
and Selections from Browning. 


May 5 Ropert LLoypd PRAEGER, Irish naturalist 
and geologist who served for a time as chief li 
brarian of the National Library of Ireland; in Bel 
fast, Northern Ireland; eighty-seven. Although 
trained as a civil engineer, Dr. Praeger devoted 
much of his life to the study of Irish plants and 
seashells. His works on these subjects include 
The Topographical Botany of Ireland, The Nat 
ural History of Ireland, and The Botanist in Ire 
land. His reminiscences, The Way That I Went 
had an international circulation 


May 8. Epwarp H. L. Corwin, internationally 
known authority on public health; after an illness 
of six weeks; sixty-seven. Dr. Corwin wrote 500 
articles and reports and several books. Among the 
latter are: The Hospital Situation in Greater Neu 
York, The American Hospital, Opportunities for 
the Medical and Public Health Education of Ne 
groes, and A Political History of Poland (the coun 
try of his birth). He had also edited a number of 
books. 


May 8. CHARLES F, HEARTMAN, internationally 
known old and rare book dealer who published 
and in part wrote Heartman's Historical Series 
(bibliographical and historical sketches); of a 
heart attack; in New Orleans; seventy. In Mr 
Heartman’s series of monographs was -his best 
known work, A Bibliography of First Printings of 
the Writings of Edgar Allan Poe, compiled by him 
in collaboration with James R. Canny. Mr. Heart- 
man was editor and publisher of the American 
Book Collector and the American Collector. 


May 8. Mary Repecca LINGENFELTER, library 
consultant and free-lance writer; former head of 
the department of education, philosophy, and re 
ligion at Baltimore's Enoch Pratt Free Library; in 
Philadelphia; sixty. Miss Lingenfelter, among 
whose many other posts was an associate librarian 
ship at Teachers College, Columbia University was 
the author of Books on Wheels and coauthor of 
Studies of the Home Economics Curriculum, Voca 
tions in Fiction, Vocational Guidance Through the 
Library, Vocations for Girls, Vocations for Boys, 
and Manners Now and Then. With Margaret A 
Bennett, she prepared the filmstrip, “Know Your 
Library.”’ 


May 8. JOHN MARSHALL PHILLIPS, director of the 
Yale University Art Gallery and an authority on 
art who was the author of three books on silver; 
in New York City; forty-eight. Mr. Phillips had 
a wide reputation for his detective work on art 
forgeries and figured in exposure after World 
War II of the forgeries of Dutch masters by Hans 
van Meergeren. 


May 12. EpitH DteH1, of New York City and 
Brewster, New York, the leading American woman 
binder of books by hand, who had been a teacher, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Logical Choices for Your Collection 


ROGUE WIND- Ugo Moretti 


Striking in its candor and compassion, this moving first novel portrays life in 
Italian Bohemian circles just before and after the war. It introduces to Ameri- 


can readers a powerful new literary talent. 


Mid-September, $2.95 


The Springs of Silence 
Madeline De Frees (Sister Mary Gilbert) 


A modest and touching autobiographical account of 


how Madeline De Frees became a nun, and what her 


life in the religious community is like. 


She shares 


with the reader the warmly human atmosphere of the 


convent, its busy life, its spiritual rewards. 


EFFECTIVE LEGAL RESEARCH 


Miles O. Price and Harry Bitner ¢ 
Two law librarians tell how and why 
law books are made up as they are, 
their significant features, and how best 
to use them. Valuable in any library 
regardless of its legal resources. 


Just published, 
HANDBOOK of BUSINESS FORMS 


Authoritative new reference for the 
business collection—over 400 approved 
forms for business agreements of every 
description—all systematically arranged 
and organized for quick reference. Pre- 
pared by our Editorial Staff. 
Just published, 


$10.00 


$5.95 


Business Executive's Handbook 
4th Edition 


S. M. Brown and L. Deris, eds. ¢ 
Long-standard reference work  thor- 
oughly revised with much new material 
Over 1500 pp Published, $7.50 


Legal Secretary's 
Complete Handbook 


Besse M. Miller ¢@ Explains all !aw 
office duties and how to perform them 
Almost 700 pp Published, $7.50 


The Real Estate Office 
Secretary's Handbook 


Covers both standard Secretarial pro- 
cedures and the special problems of the 
realty office Published, $4.95 


Mid-September, $2.95 


The Complete Chessplayer 


Fred Reinfeld ¢ Unusually comprehensive guide to 
the entire game from opening gambit to checkmate, of 
special value to the learner. “In its directness, simplicity, 
ind inclusiveness of explanation . a fine beginning 
aid.’’—Virginia Kirkus. Just published, $4.95 


Lessons in Successful Living 


Albert E. Cliffe ¢ Dynamic teachings of the Montreal 
lay preacher whose interdenominational Bible classes and 
radio lectures have proven immensely popular. ‘Reminds 
the reader of Peale's best seller The Power of Positive 
Thinking Highly recommended for all public li 
braries.’"—Library Journal Just published, $2.75 


THEGMATURE WOMAN: Her Richest Years 


Anna K. Daniels, M.D. © A frank discussion of the 
intimate problems of women approaching middle age 
Mid-September, $3.95 


BETTY CORNELL’S 
Teen-Age Knitting Book 


How to knit glamorous fash- 
ions, clever accessories, popular 
gifts—all chosen for their ap- 
peal to the teen-age knitter 
Full specifications and instruc 
tions for each project are given. 


Early Oct., $2.95 


The Nursing Mother 
Frank H. Richardson, M.D. © The first layman's book 
on a subject of great interest to young mothers. Long 
experienced in pediatrics, the author treats every aspect 
of the problem Mid-September, $2.95 


All prices subject to library discount 
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writer, and lecturer on the subject for many years; 
in Brewster; seventy-seven. Of Miss Diehl's writ- 
ings, the most notable is the two-volume Book- 
binding: Its Background and Technique. 


May 12. ARMISTEAD CHURCHILL GORDON, JR., 
writer, University of Virginia English faculty 
member for more than thirty years; in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; fifty-five. Mr. Gordon, the author 
of Virginia Writers of Fugitive Verse, also wrote 
many sketches for the Dictionary of American 
Biography. He was a frequent contributor to 
scholarly and literary publications and had con- 
tributed book reviews to the New York Times. 
May 13. Ex.spetH E, FREUDENTHAL, economist 
security analyst, and author; after a brief illness; 
in New York City; fifty. Author of The Aviation 
Business and Flight into History—-the Wright 
Brothers and the Air Age, Miss Freudenthal did 
research on aviation, economics, labor, alcohol, and 
American Indians; wrote magazine articles on in- 
vestments and on aviation in Latin America; edited 
and indexed books for publishers; and translated 
articles from French, German, and Spanish into 
English. 


May 13. EstHeR SMITH, for many years before her 
retirement in 1947 chief catalog librarian at the 
University of Michigan's general library; in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; seventy-two. 


May 14. Rasst SOLOMON GOLDMAN, Jewish re- 
ligious leader, Biblical scholar, author, and former 
president of the Zionist Organization of America; 
following an operation last October; in Chicago; 
fifty-nine. Dr. Goldman, who wrote many books 
and articles on religion, had completed and pub- 
lished two volumes of a projected thirteen-volume 
work on the Bible known as The Book of Human 
Destiny. He also wrote A Rabbi Takes Stock and 
Crisis and Decision, a guide to Jewish problems 
His most recent work was The Words of Justice 
Brandeis. 


May 17. EuGene W. Lourke, of Old Mystic, 
Connecticut; journalist and novelist; after a long 
illness: in Westerley, Rhode Island; fifty-six. Mr. 
Lohrke’s books include The First Bus Out, The 
Long Exile, and Night Raid (fiction) and The 
Long Watch in England (a nonfiction account of 
four World War II years in England, written in 
collaboration with his wife). 


‘May 19. Howarp M. ParsHLey, Smith College 
zoology professor emeritus, author, editor, and 
translator; of a heart attack; in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Parshley, who was also a 
musician of note, wrote three textbooks widely 
used in.colleges and universities: Science and Good 
Behavior, Science of Human Reproduction, and 
Survey of Biology. He edited and translated The 
Second Sex by Simone deBeauvoir. The managing 
editor of the General Catalogue of the Hemiptera 
and author of more than 300 articles, papers, and 
reviews, Professor Parshley also wrote the Brbii- 
ography of North American Hemiptera and Heter- 
optera. He had recently finished the translation of 
a French zoological book on mammals. 


May 22. Frep JACKSON, writer and producer for 
stage, screen, and television; of a heart attack; in 
Hollywood, California; sixty-seven. A prolific au- 
thor who was best known as a playwright, he wrote 
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more than sixty plays, the latest of which was 
“Dear Charles,” a 1953 hit in London. Under the 
title of “Slightly Scandalous,” the same play 
opened on Broadway in 1944. Among Mr. Jack- 
son's stage successes were The Bishop Mishehaves, 
School for Husbands, The Hole in the Wall, and 
The King's Messenger. Other plays include Full 
House, Naughty Wife, Diamond Necklace, The 
Cat Will Mew, The Ghost Flies South, Heart of a 
Star, Marriage for Two, Pantoufle, and Man Bites 
Dog. 

May 24. Ortver M. W. SPRAGUE, expert on the 
fiscal problems of nations whose advice on mon- 
etary policies was sought by many governments; 
after a long illness; in Boston; eighty. Professor 
Sprague, for forty-three years associated with the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, was the author of History of Crises Under 
the National Banking System, Banking Reform in 
the United States, Theory and History of Banking, 
and Recovery and Common Sense. 


May 26. ALBERT SPALDING, internationally known 
American violinist, composer, author; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; in New York City; sixty-four. Spald- 
ing, who appeared as soloist with the world’s lead- 
ing orchestras, was the author of two books, Rise 
to Follow, an autobiography, and A Fiddle, A 
Sword, and a Lady, a biographical novel based on 
the life of Giuseppe Tartini, Italian violinist of 
the eighteenth century. 


May 29 (?). EDMUND DUuLAC, artist, illustrator of 
children’s fairy tales; in London; seventy. Mr. 
Dulac was known for his pictorial contributions 
to Andersen's Fairy Tales, Stevenson's Treasure 
Island, Helen Beauclerk’'s Love of the Foolish 
Angel, A. T. Quiller-Couch’s Sleeping Beauty. 
Other books which he illustrated include The 
Green Lacquer Pavilion, Shakespeare's The Temp- 
est, and The French Fairy Book. 


May 29. Witttam G. ROELKER, author and his- 
torian who was in 1940 elected librarian, and later 
director of the Rhode Island Historical Society; 
after an emergency operation which followed an 
automobile accident; in Providence, Rhode Island; 
sixty-seven. Mr. Roelker was the author of Francis 
Wayland, 1796-1865 and edited Civil War Letters 
of William Ames From Brown University to Bull 
June 1. James Ross, British librarian, one of the 
American Philosophical Society. 


May 30. ALEXANDER ALEXANDROVICH VASILIEV, 
historian; in Washington, D.C.; eighty-five. A 
former college professor, Dr. Vasiliev was resident 
scholar emeritus at the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection of Harvard University, lo- 
cated in Washington. Vasiliev’s many books and 
articles deal mainly with the Byzantine Empire. 


June 1. 


Epwarp L. MCKENNA, author, newspaper 
columnist and former University of Pennsylvania 


assistant insurance professor; in Baltimore; sixty. 
Dr. McKenna was the author of three novels, the 
best known of which was Hardware. His short 
stories appeared in national magazines. 

June 1. JAMES Ross, British librarian, one of the 
best known figures in English library circles; in 
Bristol, England; sixty-seven. Mr. Ross, who had 
devoted fifty years to the service of public libraries 
and librarianship, served as chief librarian of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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DOUBLE your Book sToRAGE CAPACITY 


without increasing your floor space 


STOR-MOR 
BOOK DRAWERS 


Now—a practical, economical system of compact 
book storage. AMES STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS 
convert every other aisle into valuable storage 
space, adding up to twice your present capacity. 
Units are easily installed, a few at a time or a 
complete conversion, replacing the conventional 
freestanding or multi-tier shelving. 


: i a 


© Adaptable to present libraries and ew buildings. 





@ Easy accessibility for reference and filing. 
© Effortless, trouble-free drawer operation. 


© Drawers interchangeable and adjustable to any 
desired height. 


@ Rigid all-steel construction for the heaviest book 
loads. 


Before expanding your present library, or planning 
a new one, investigate the advantages and econo- 
mies of this readily adaptable system of compact 
storage. Full details upon request. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 HOOPER STREET » SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 





Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Bristol for twenty years before his retirement in 
1951. Under his leadership the Bristol library sys- 
tem steadily expanded. It was largely due to his 
initiative that a regional library system for the 
southwest was established in 1937 with headquar- 
ters at his library. Mr. Ross was chairman of the 
regional council and its executive committee. A 
former member of the council and a vice-president 
of the Library Association and at one time tutor 
and examiner for Library Association examina- 
tions, he was also an external examiner of the 
University of London School of Librarianship and 
a past president of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians. At the invitation of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Carnegie Foundation, he 
paid an extended visit to the United States and 
Canada in 1934. A Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature, he was the recipient of an honorary 
degree from Bristol University 

June 6. Wiu.amMm Tatem TiLpeN 2d, former 
world tennis champion; of a heart attack; in Holly- 
wood, California; sixty. Named the greatest tennis 
player of the first half of the twentieth century in 
a 1950 Associated Press poll, “Big Bill” Tilden 
was the author of Match Play and the Spin of the 
Ball, The Art of Lawn Tennis, Mixed Doubles, 
The Common Sense of Tennis, and How to Play 
Better Tennis. At one time he was owner and edi- 
tor of the tennis magazine, Racquet 

June 9. Exsie Jean, writer of children’s books 
and music; after a brief illness; in New York City, 
forty-six. Miss Jean, the daughter of Jean and 
Emma Stern, was the author of several hundred 
musical and other works in the field of musical 
education for children. Among her books were: 
Sine with Mother Goose, A Merrie Menagerie, 
Wild Flowers and Elves, Sing a Sone of Good 
Health, The Children’s Hour Series, Mozart: His 
Story and His Music, and three New York World's 
Fair works, one of which was A Trip to the New 
York World's Fair With Bobby and Betty—by 
Grover Whalen, as told to Elsie Jean. Miss Jean 
collaborated on the Universal Music School series 
with Dr. Walter Damrosch and on Singing as We 
Go with Dr. George H. Gartlan. 


June 10. Micuet LICHT, poet, translator, author 
of short stories and critical essays; of a heart at- 
tack; in the Bronx, New York; fifty-nine. Early 
English poems by Mr. Licht, who immigrated to 


this country from Russia, appeared in several 
American publications and some of his verse was 
included in the Second Pagan Anthology, pub- 
lished in 1919. His Yiddish poems appeared in 
three books Egoemen, Vazon, and Protzesies und 
Andere Lieder, and in various publications. Mr. 
Licht had translated into Yiddish for books and 
magazines works of T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Mari- 
anne Moore, Wallace Stevens, and James Branch 
Cabell, and had translated into English works of 
Yiddish poets for the Anthology of Modern Yid- 
dish Verse. 


June 12. Rev. Dr. ADAM CLAYTON PoWELL, SR., 
pastor emeritus of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
author and a leader of Negro life; in New York 
City; eighty-eight. A vice president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Dr. Powell was the author of Against the 
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Tide, Palestine and Saints in Caesar's Household 
and Riots and Ruins. 


June 13. DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN, historian 
and retired editor of the Richmond News-Leader; 
of a heart attack; in Richmond, Virginia; sixty 
seven. Dr. Freeman was the definitive historian of 
the Confederacy. He received the Pulitzer Prize in 
1934 for his monumental four-volume biography of 
Robert E. Lee. In 1936, he began work on Lee’ 
Lieutenants, a three-volume study which was com 
pleted in 1944. Recently, he had been at work on 
a comprehensive biography of George Washington 
and had completed five of the projected eight vol 
umes. It was the intention of Dr. Freeman, whose 
books were widely read by military leaders and 
statesmen as well as scholars, to undertake the writ 
ing of the history of the military operations in 
World War II. His reputation as a student of mili 
tary affairs was enhanced by his interpretive editori 
als during twe world wars and his analysis of the 
campaigns of the Mexican and Civil Wars. In addi 
tion to his writing, Dr. Freeman, who held twenty 
four honorary degrees, was an educator and one of 
the early radio commentators, a field he entered in 
1925 with a news program that he continued to his 
death. His public speaking schedule—he delivered 
more than one hundred addresses annually in some 
years—was staggering. He was a member and a 
trustee of the planning committee of the Library 
of Congress. Dr. Freeman's first published work 
was a Calendar of Confederate Papers, which he 
edited in 1908; his next was a volume of Reports on 
Virginia Taxation and in 1915 he was the editor 
of a volume of General Lee's dispatches, a work that 
started him on the twenty-year project that resulted 
in his biography of Lee. During this period, he 
wrote two shorter works, | irginia—A Gentle Do- 
minion and The Last Parade. Other short works 
include The South to Posterity and John Stewart 
Bryan. 


June 16. Geppes SMITH, of Sneden's Landing 
Palisades, New York, executive associate of the 
Commonwealth Fund, a philanthropic foundation 
concerned primarily with the field of health; of a 
stroke; in New Yor). City; sixty-three. Mr. Smith 
who had been active in magazine and publications 
work, was the author of Plague on Us, coauthor 
with Dr. George S. Stevenson of Child Guidance 
Clinics; a Quarter Century of Development, and 
coauthor with Henry J. Southmayd of Small Com 
munity Hospitals. He was president of the Pali 
sades Free Library. 


June 18. Rev. DOMHNALL A. STEELE, S.J., Eng 
lish-born theologian regarded as an authority on 
the history of mathematics; after a long illness; in 
the Bronx, New York; fifty-nine. A professor of 
mathematics at Fordham University, he was the au 
thor of The Ruler and Compass in Greek Thought 
Coauthor of Philosophisches Woerterbuch and 
Philosophical Lexicon, he translated and wrote a 
historical introduction for Bolzano’s Paradoxien 
des Unendlichen and contributed articles to Quel 
len und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik 
of Berlin. 

June 23, LILLIAN WHITE SPENCER, poet 2 d au 
thor; in Oceanside, California; seventy-seven. Mrs 
Spencer wrote a collection of poems under the title 
Arrowheads and had written works on history and 
archeology as well as fiction and plays 


(Continued on page 28) 
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her eyes aren’t on her books... 


If this pretty teen-ager’s eyes were on her books, ice-cream wouldn't 
be dripping on their covers, But teen-agers do this, and worse, every day 
to your books. Just as their dads and mothers ruin some book covers 
with spilled ashes or coffee. 

We know the life of a borrowed book isn’t all smooth-sailing. So 
HOLLISTON ROXITE LIBRARY BUCKRAM is made to take abuse — 
to repel liquids — to shed dirt — to keep colors fresh and sharp through 
thick and thin. 

Of course, HOLLISTON BUCKRAM isn’t a cure-all. For people 
can be awfully rough on books, But if your books are bound in 
HOLLISTON BUCKRAM, you'll have one load off your mind — your 
books will return as clean and crisp as the day you checked them out. 
And this will please your Library Committee. 

Write us for samples of HOLLISTON BUCKRAM today and test 
this colorful, durable fabric right in your own library. 








THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc TO THE BINDER . , . 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS aan ae ae 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage, 
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June 25. Cor. Joserpu I. Greene, director of the 
Combat Forces Press, editor and general manager 
of the Combat Forces Journal, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of the United States Army; of a heart attack; 
in Newark, New Jersey; fifty-five. A past editor of 
the pr og Journal, he made of that publication 
one of the largest publishers of military books in 
the world. Cooperating with Penguin Books, the 
Journal produced Fighting Forces Books in twenty- 
five-cent editions for servicemen and, after the war, 
acted as agent for the War Department to procure 
books and translation rights from American publish- 
ers and copyright holders. Colonel Green had also 
been active in the State Department's overseas li- 
braries, serving as a consultant and reviewer of 
books selected for overseas publication. 


June 26. Isopet Fieip, author, poet, and painter; 
in Santa Barbara, California; ninety-four. The step- 
daughter of Robert Louis Stevenson, she is best 
known for her autobiography, This Life I’ve 
Loved 


June 27. Witttam CHaAmMBers Coker, botanist, 
professor emeri‘us of the University of North Caro 
lina; in Chapel Hill, North Carolina; eighty. Dr. 
Coker was the au-hor of numerous books and ar- 
ticles on plan's, shrubs, and trees indigenous to 
North America 


June 28. E. Grorce Payne, dean emeritus of the 
New York University School of Education; in 
Cushing, Maine; seventy-five. Dr. Payne was the 
founder and editor-in-chief of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology. He was the editor of a series 
of forty books on educational subjects and the au- 
thor or coauthor of twenty-two books and more 
than one hundred articles in learned publications. 
Among his writings are The Menace of Narcotic 
Drugs, We and Our Health, Education in Accident 
Prevention, An Experiment in Alien Labor, and 
Guideposts to Modern Child Service, the last the 
product of a one-year survey for the Save the Chil- 
dren Foundation which he concluded in 1951. 


June 30. BrATRICE GRIMSHAW, author of novels 
of the Pacific Islands; in Bathurst, New South 
Wales, Australia; eighty-two. An adventuresome 
Irish girl who set out to see the world in uncon- 
ventional fashion, Miss Grimshaw traveled alone 
in many parts of the world, translating her experi- 
ences into a series of novels which were popular 
a generation ago. Among her more than twenty 
books are From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands, Vaiti 
of the Islands, The New New Guinea, The Sorcer- 
er's Stone, When the Red Gods Call, Guinea Gold, 
The Valley of Never-Come-Back, The Paradise 
Poachers, The Wreck of the Redwing, The Terrible 
Island, The Coral Palace, The Victorian Family 
Robinson, South Sea Sarah, and Wild Mint of 
Moresby 


July 1 


MARION LUTHER BRITTAIN 
emeritus of Georgia Institute of Technology; after 
suffering a stroke; in Atlanta, Georgia; eighty- 


president 


seven. Dr. Brittain’s writings include: Introduc- 
tion to Caesar, History and Methods of Sunday 
School Work, Blue Book of Stories, Lessons for 
Adults, and The Story of Georgia Tech. 


July 4. Evizapetu D. Brices, director of work 
with children at the Cleveland Public Library since 
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1937; in Cleveland; sixty-five. Miss Briggs’ as- 
sociation with the Cleveland library began with a 
1910 training class in work with children. Miss 
Briggs had been a lecturer in children’s work at 
Western Reserve University and was a supervisor 
of field work and consultant in library science for 
children from 1937 until her death. In 1940, she 
served as chairman of the ALA subcommittee com 
piling the Subject Index to Children’s Plays. A 
member of the Ohio Library Association, and the 
Library Club of Cleveland and Vicinity, she was a 
contributor to professional! and educational peri 
odicals 


July 6. TempLe Batley, whose romantic novels, 
short stories, and magazine serials made her the 
nation’s best-selling novelist during the 1920's and 
1930's; in Washington, D.C.; in her seventies. 
Miss Bailey's professional career began when she 
won a love story contest in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Her first book, Judy, which appeared in 1907, 
was succeeded by Glory of Youth in 1913. There 
followed from the pen of Miss Bailey, who at one 
time was considered the highest paid author in the 
world, such novels as Contrary Mary, Mistress 
Anne, Adventures in Girlhood, The Tin Soldier, 
The Trumpeter Swan, The Dim Lantern, The Blue 
Window, Silver Slippers, Burning Beauty, Wild 
Wind, Little Girl Lost, Enchanted Ground, Fair 
as the Moon, I've Been to London, Tomorrow's 
Promise, The Blue Cloak, and, most recently, Red 
Fruit, published in 1945. 


July 7. MorTON HAROLD THOMPSON, SR., author 
and former newspaper man; in Ledyard, Connecti 
cut; forty-five. Mr. Thompson was the author of 
novels, magazine articles, and motion-picture sto 
ries. The film, “My Brother Talks to Horses,’’ was 
based on one of his early novels, Joe, the Wounded 
Tennis Player. His most recent book, The Cry and 
the Covenant, is to be followed by “Not as a 
Stranger,” scheduled for publication in January. 


July 12. Avrrepd E. HAMILL, investment banker, 
whose writings include The Sonneteering of Pet- 
rarchino, Serenade, and This Last Devotion; in 
Chicago; sixty-nine. Mr. Hamill was a trustee of 
the Yale University library and for many years was 
president of the Lake Forest Public Library and 
the Newberry Library. 
July 14. RICHARD VON MISES, engineer, mathema- 
tician, and a pioneer authority on powered fight; 
in Boston, Massachusetts; seventy. Dr. von Mises, 
who also was a scholar in philosophy and literature, 
recently retired as Gordon McKay professor of aero- 
dynamics and applied mathematics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. A native of Austria, he was lecturing on 
aeronautical engineering as early as 1913. In 1945, 
he published The Theory of Flight with Gustave 
Keuerti and William Prager. Dr. von Mises was the 
author of works in German and English on me- 
chanics, mathematics, and statistics, and, in 1951, 
his philosophical work, Positivism: A Study in 
Human Understanding. He also published a bibli- 
ography of Reiner Maria Rilke in English. 
July 14. Costas OuRAnis, distinguished Greek 
poet and journalist known as ‘The Prince of Mel- 
ancholy”” because of the sadness expressed in his 
poetry; in Athens; sixty-three. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Outstanding New | 


Lady With a Spear 


By EUGENIE CLARK 


A young scientist’s delightful account of her 
round-the-world career as a marine biologist. 
“Charming, odd-flavored . . . full of surprises 
and a thousand astonishing details.”—CLIFToNn 
FapIMAN, Book-of-the-Month Club News. 16 
pages of halftones, 20 drawings, 2 maps. A 
300k-of-the-Month Club Selection. $3.50 


India and the 
Awakening East 
By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


A revealing and warmly personal book about a 
journey through Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, 
India, Pakistan and Indonesia, by a lady with 
“a true and natural interest in all human beings 
alike. This spirit shines through the book and 
will reach her many readers.”—-Prart S. Buck 
16 pages of illustrations and endpaper maps. 
$3.00 


The World’s 
Great Folktales 
By JAMES R. FOSTER 


“A delightful and significant collection of folk- 
tales presented under subject headings arranged 
to reveal affinities of theme and symbolism. . . 
Will be valued by folklore students and scholars 
[and] provide the browser with unusual 
and imaginative fare.”—VuirGINIA KIRKUS. 


$3.95 


The Scepter of Egypt 


By WILLIAM C. HAYES, 


Curator of Egyptian Art, Metropolitan Museum. 


Ten years in preparation, this outstanding vol 
ume presents a full and vivid picture of the art, 
language, daily lives and habits of the ancient 
Egyptians, from the earliest times to the Middle 
Kingdom. 229 illustrations from the Museum’s 
collection; bibliography and indices. $12.50 





HARPER | Books 








North: 


The Nature and Drama of 
the Polar World 


By KAARE RODAHL 


Important scientific data and superb adventure 
in this report of a lifetime of Arctic explora 
tion. Cot. Bernt BALCHEN, Arctic explorer, 
writes, “It is one of the most comprehensive 
books of Arctic information that I have seen 
recently. Dr. Rodahl has done a very worth- 
while job anc has indeed succeeded in compiling 
a vast amount of polar history in one neat 
package.” 16 pages of photographs; endpaper 


maps. Sept. 2. $3.50 
4te 
Lelia: 
The Life of George Sand 


By AUDRE MAUROIS 


Drawing on important new  source-material 
from family archives, a master biographer re 
veals the full story of France’s rebellious 
genius. “Both a scholarly and a wonderfully 
living story of a remarkable woman in all her 
variety.”—V. S. PrircHett. Sept. 2. $5.00 


The Undeclared War 


1940-1941 


By WILLIAM L. LANGER and 
S. EVERETT GLEA ON 


A full, authoritative, unbiased h.:tory of the 
period of world-crisis that resulted in Pearl 
Harbor, by the authors of The Challenge to 
Isolation. 900 pages. Sept. 2. $10.00 


Tolstoy: 
A Life of My Father 
By ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY 


A fascinating portrait of a genius, drawn 
from life by his daughter. “This life-sized 
portrait is probably the most authentic record 
of the man An important book. . . Will 
have a permanent value.”—-VirGINIA KIRKUS. 
16 pages of illustrations. Sept. 10. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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July 15. May Ayres BurGess, educator and au- 
thor; after an illness of several weeks; in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; sixty-five. Mrs. Burgess was coauthor of 
Health Work in the Public Schools and School 
Buildings and Equipment. Her books on nursing 
include Nursing Schools Today and Tomorrow and 
Nurses, Patients and Pocketbook: 


July 16. Htcatre BeLioc, British poet and author; 
of burns suffered when he fell into the fireplace at 
his home in Horsham, Sussex ; in a hospital, Guild- 
ford, Surrey; eighty-two. Mr. Belloc’s prodigality 
of words was equaled by few Englishmen of his 
time. The author of one hundred fifty-three books 
of essays, fiction, history, poetry, and light verse, 
he was also noted as a satirist with an unusual gift 
of humor. Of his books, the best known are: Verses 
and Sonnets, The Bad Child's Book of Beasts, On 
Nothing, On Everything, On Anything, On Some- 
thing, On, Cruise on the Nona, History of England 
(four volumes), Rohbespierre, Joan of Arc, James 
Il, Richelieu, The Man Who Made Gold, Wolsey, 
Essays of a Catholic Layman in England, Napoleon, 
William the Conqueror, Cromwell, Milton, and 
The Path to Rome. Mr. Belloc’s last writing was 
Places, a book of essays. He had written no new 
books since 1942, but an anthology of his prose and 
verse by W. N. Roughead was brought out in this 
country in 1952 


July 17. Maupe ADAMS, one of the great actresses 
of the American stage; of a heart attack; in Tanners- 
ville, New York; eighty. At her death, Miss Adams, 
whose portrayals in “Peter Pan” and other stage 
successes captivated New York theatergoers a half 
century ago, was working on her autobiography with 
Vida Sutton, a writer 


July 19. Eutin Kryver Hossir, librarian at Amer- 
ican International College; in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; fifty-seven. Before her post at Springfield, 
Mrs. Hobbie was librarian at Skidmore College in 
Saratoga Springs, New York, where she planned 
and directed the building of the college library 


July 20. JAN SrRUTHER, author of Mrs. Miniver; 
of cancer; in New York City; fifty-two. At her 
death, Miss Struther, who in private life was the 
wife of A. K. Placzek, librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Avery Library, was at work on a semi- 
autobiographical book. The only woman ever to 
become a member of the editorial: board of the 
Times of London, she wrote the original series of 
sketches about the mythical Mrs. Miniver for that 
paper. The sketches, published as a book in 1939, 
were the basis of a successful motion picture with 
Greer Garson in the title role. Miss Struther, who 
came to the United States from England in 1940, 
began contributing poems, articles, and essays to 
British periodicals when she was sixteen. Her first 
book, Betsinda Dances and Other Poems, which ap 
peared in 1931, was followed by Sycamore Square 
and Other Verses, The Modern Struwwelpeter, Tr) 
Anything Twice, The Glasshlower and Other Po- 
ems, and her latest book, A Pocketful of Pebbles 
(1946), a series of essays, poems, fables, and ad- 
dresses she had made during the war years. She was 
editor of the book, Letters From W f Britain 


July 21. Joseru E. Goovsar, lawyer and author 
of books on finance and economics; after a long ill- 
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ness ; in Portland, Maine; sixty-three. Dr. Goodbar 
who had testified before Congressional committees 
during investigations which touched on the subjects 
of money, banking, and economics, was the author 
of Managing the People’s Money and coauthor with 
Lorenzo Bergeron of A Creative Capitalism. 


July 21. Witttam H. G. SHEPPARD, author of ad 
venture books for boys; in Philadelphia; eighty-two 


July 22. D. S. BuRLESON, teacher, authority on 
English; author or coauthor of fifteen English books 
sales of which have totaled 3,000,000; in Knoxville 
Tennessee; eighty-two. 


July 25. Atice B. Gouin, American historian; in 
Simancas, Spain, where she had been studying for 
almost fifty years details of Columbus’ voyages 
across the Atlantic; eighty-five. At her death, Miss 
Gould had reached the last chapter of her volume 
on Columbus, which is in Spanish and will be com 
pleted by Jose Maria Pena, head of the Archivo de 
Indias library in Seville. 


July 26. Gratis COUNTRYMAN, librarian emeritus 
of the Minneapolis Public Library ; in Duluth, Min 
nesota; eighty-six. Miss Countryman joined the staff 
of the Minneapolis Library in 1889 and became chief 
librarian in 1904, a post she held until her retire- 
ment in 1936. Playing a major role in the library's 
organization for use by the public, she was cited as 
maintaining ‘‘an aggressive policy of getting library 
service to all kinds of people, especially the bed- 
bound, the poverty-bound, and the trouble-bound.’ 
She was a past president of the American Library 
Association (1933-1934), and delegate in 1935 to 
the Second International Library and Biographical 
Congress heid in Madrid. The first graduate of the 
University of Minnesota to receive its honorary mas 
ter of arts degree, she was active in state organiza 
tions and was credited with being responsible for 
enactment of the law which enabled towns and vil 
lages in her state to have their own libraries 


July 28. Apecawe R. Hasse of Silver Spring 
Maryland, bibliographer and editorial analyst for the 
United States government; after a long illness; in 
Washington, D. C.; eighty-four. During her many 
years of service, Miss Hasse was with various gov 
ernment agencies organizing libraries and compiling 
special collections of government documents. Her 
career of more than sixty years in library and bib 
liographic work began in 1889, when she became an 
assistant librarian in the Los Angeles Public Library 
She served as librarian with the Office of the Super 
intendent of Documents in Washington from 1895 
to 1897. She also was librarian of the document 
department of the New York Public Library from 
1897 to 1918. In New York, she edited such his 
toric documents as Bradford's Journal, the first book 
published in New York, and the New York house 
journal of 1695. She served as bibliographer of the 
Brookings Institution from 1923 until 1932. 


July 30, FRepericK WILLIAM CHARLES LIEDER 
professor emeritus of German at Harvard Univer 
sity, editor of German works; in Cambridge, Mas 
sachusetts; seventy-one. Dr. Lieder was editor of 
reviews of such classical works of German literature 
as Schiller's Don Carlos, Moser's Der Bibliothekar, 
and Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. Among his 
numerous other editorships was that of general edi 
tor of Harper's German Series, comprising twenty 
volumes. 
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NOW ata 
a reduced rate 


* EXCLUSIVE 
LY 
FOR LIBRARIES 


‘ The Only Directory of 
+= far thot the Travel Industry 
lost minute Published Anywhere 
pr 
itinerary * e OVER 10,000 names and entries, phone 
numbers, addresses, etc. 


WITH COMPLETE LISTS OF 


e Sales and executive personnel with steam- 
ship. lines, air lines, tour operators, foreig" 
railroads. 


e Hotel representatives and names of do- 
mestic and foreign hotels they handle. 


e Foreign consulates plus names and ad- 
dresses of various foreign tourist informa- 
tion offices 
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Order From 


Canadian Public Library Laws, 1953 


consolidated volume including the National Library Act. 
Appendix includes regulations governing certification, 
grants-in-aid and book deposit. 


Ready Sept. 10th. Price to be set. 


1953 Catalogue of the Newspaper 
Microfilming Project 

contains a cumulated list of Canadian newspapers micro- 
filmed by the Canadian Library Association with current 
prices; provides historical notes for the titles recently 
filmed. Free. Among recent titles filmed are: THE 
TORONTO GLOBE, 1844-1849—one of Canada’s most 
influential newspapers; THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
MAIL ORDER CATALOGUES, 1884-1953—a treasure- 
house of information for historian, economist and soci- 
ologist. 


Canadian Index to Periodicals and 
Documentary Films 


a monthly service with bound cumulated annual volume 
Terms on request. 


Posters 


“Royal Road to the Future.’ A special coronation poster 
for boys and girls. 5 colours. Paper 50c each; carc with 
easel 75c each. 

“Use Your Library.” Silk-screen poster in 5 colours. 
Paper 50c each; card with easel 75c each. 

“Posters around the Year.” Set of 8 reproduced by silk 
screen in 1952. 4 to 6 colours. Paper $4.00; card with 
easel $5.00. 


Young Canada’s Book Week 


Posters, Booklists, Bookmarks, in English or French. Order 
list on request. 


Miscellaneous 
“Canada, a reading guide for children and young people, 
1946-1951 supplement,” compiled by Toronto Public Li- 
braries. 12pp. (Multilith). Price: 50c. Accompanying 
poster “Introducing Canada.” Paper. Price 50c. 
“100 Library Years in Canada, 1851-1951—a Picture Book 
of Libraries.” 40pp. (photographs). Price: 25¢ each, 


The Canadian Library Association—L’ Association 
Canadienne des Bibliothéques 
Room 40, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


C.L.A.-A.C.B. 
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Give your readers American Aviation’s 
Special ENGINEERING and DEVELOPMENT 
ISSUE — Coming in October 


Data is not available in any 
other magazine. 


AMERICAN AVIATION’S one 
and only Engineering and De- 
velopment Issue coming next 
month, will post your library’s 
readers on the latest aircraft 
and engine accessories and 
equipment on the aviation mar- 
ket. Here, in a single source of 
information, are all the specific 
new designs covering the me- 
chanical, electrical, pneumatic, 
hydraulic and electronic acces- 
sories and equipment, together 
with engineering facts and fig- 
ures on each specific develop- 
ment in the field. There will 
be an additional section review- 
ing engineering and develop- 
ment activities in accessories 
and equipment on the part of 
civil and military government 
agencies, as well as by all phases 
of private industry. 


This large, illustrated special is- 
sue is sent to all subscribers on 
the list at the time it is pub- 
lished, without extra charge. It 
is part of American Aviation’s 
outstanding editorial service to 
its readers and one more reason 
why it is so widely read and 
accepted by leading libraries 
and librarians throughout the 
world. 

Sample issues upon request. Subscription 

rate subject to library discount. 


word's Lorgesy 


Aviation 
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Publishers of American Aviation Magazine © American Avia- 
tion Daily © The Official Airline Guide © World-Wide 
Directory © Daily Traffic News © Quick Air Information 
Service 


1025 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, Washington 5, D.C. 
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New Title... 


About the most used and 
Versatile of Art Media 


CREATIVE 
EXPRESSION 
with CRAYONS 


by Elise Reid Boylston 


This book is 4 

ideas and methods 

crayons. 

OD eaand, pene art ap- 

proach it tells how to intro- 
Sent on duce art ideas to pupils, how 
e@pproval jw build and hold their in- 

terest, and how to guide and 


PRICE $3.95 encourage them in art work. 


REFERENCE AND INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR TEACHERS — 
PRIMARY THROUGH JUNIOR HIGH LEVELS 


Check these Features 
Describes and illustrates many methods of 
uae crayons. 
Emphasis throughout 
ative leadership by teachers and 
work by pupils. 
Many illustrations of crayon drawings—at 
different levels. 
Written to give teachers ideas for their 
classes—by a teacher of long experience in 
classroom teaching of art. 
19 Chapters, over 100 illustrations—6 in full 
color. 100 pages, size 7 x 10. Publication date 
August 25. 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
7139 Printers Building . Worcester, 8, Mass. 


source of 
for using 


is on developing cre- 
creative 








For the Youngster and Teenager... 


MARK TWAIN 
for YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Cyril Clemens 
of the International 
Twain Society 

Editor of the Mark Twain Ouarterly 


Mark 


President 


Introduction by James Hilton 
“This book is a_ personality 
study ... a lively readable book, 
bursting with anecdote and the 
wit of Mark Twain.” 
Patrick J. McCarthy, English Dept. 
University of Arizona 


sé 


. an excellent reading for 
young people. . .. Mark Twain's 
courage, honor, and warmth of 
personality are clearly exempli 
fied.” 
Cecil M. McCulley, English Dept. 
College of William and Mary 


Cloth, $2.95 


Wuittier Books, INc. 
475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eptror's Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Bouquet to the Bulletin 


To the Editor: 

Wilson Library Bulletin did it again! The notice 
about the pamphlet, “Scholarships and Loans Avail 
able to Residents of Ohio Interested in Library 
Service,” which you so graciously printed brought 
results from every point in the United States. Al 
though the demand was great, there are still a few 
lists available at 10 cents per copy 

I know that I never miss a copy of Wilson Library 
Bulletin and now | also know that other librarians 
| read it as carefully and as thoroughly as I do 
VioLa B. METTERNICH, Chairman 

Awards and Bequests Committee 

Cheviot Branch Library 

Cincinnati 11, Ohio 





Successful Election 
To the Editor: 


Your readers who are facing elections for money 
for buildings may be encouraged to know that voters 
in Long Beach decided four to one, on April 3, that 
Long Beach needs four new branch libraries (from 
tidelands oil funds). These four will be similar to 
two functional modern branch buildings completed 
here in the last few years. Total amount of the con- 
struction is estimated at $400,000. This will pro 
vide buildings with a book capacity of about 25,000 
volumes, storyhour auditoriums, work rooms, staff 
facilities and parking areas. We are planning for 
5.000 to 6,000 square feet for each. Fortunately, 
three of the four will replace present facilities. (The 
job of selecting and processing a book collection of 
10,000 volumes for the completely new agency now 
looms very large!) 

FRANCES HENSELMAN, Head 
Ad ministrative Department 
Long Beach, California, Public Library 


Board of Education Librarians 


To the Editor: 

On page 698 of your May issue, Frances F 
Beatty, who is a candidate for the Board of Edu 
cation in Westerville, Ohio, asks whether she is 
the first librarian to venture into such a field. She 
is not. Randolph W. Church, state librarian of 
Virginia, was elected to the Richmond City School 
Board in 1942 and served on it for ten years 
During most of this time he was chairman of the 
board. In 1952 Mr. Church ran for the Richmond 
City Council, was elected, and now serves as a 
member of that body. 

Ray O. HUMMEL, JR., Assistant Librarian 
Virginia State Library 





Richmond 
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Whitmaniana Wanted 


The Walt Whitman Foundation of Brooklyn, 
Inc., which was created to establish and maintain a 
national. depository of Walt Whitman materials, 
and which plans to lend these to scholars and the 
public, under suitable regulations, will welcome ad- 
ditions to its growing store of Whitman material, 
both manuscript and printed 

The organization of the foundation resulted from 
an idea originally proposed by Professor John Va- 
lente of the Department of English at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, whose studies brought him to the conclusion 
that there is a need for a national depository of 
Whitman materials, which are now located in many 
libraries, and in the hands of individual collectors 
and owners, both here and abroad. Executives of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, of which Whitman was at one 
time the editor, have agreed to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in the project. 

The proposed program of the foundation is as 
follows: 

The preparation of an authoritative checklist of 
all known manuscripts of Walt Whitman now 
owned by public and private institutions, in- 
dividual collectors and original owners. 

The acquiring, through microfilm and/or pho- 
tostat, of copies of all known manuscripts. 
The collection of all published works by and 
about Whitman, including copies of early 
newspaper articles, of articles in periodicals 
and in journals of learned societies. 

The holding of periodic exhibitions of Whit 
man materials. 

The establishment, eventually, of the most com- 


prehensive Walt Whitman library, to be housed | 


in the proposed enlargement of the present li 
brary building at Brooklyn College. 

The initiation of research studies through 
grants-in-aid to qualified Whitman scholars. 


The Brooklyn College Library, which houses the 
foundation, would be pleased to have any informa- 
tion about the location of fugitive Walt Whitman 
manuscripts in libraries and in the hands of private 
collectors or dealers. Please address inquiries to 

H. G. BousFietp, Executive Director 
Walt Whitman Foundation of Brooklyn, Inc. 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, Neu York 


Dewey Questionnaire 


Returns on Questionnaire on Relocations in Dew- 
ey Decimal Classification Schedules will be wel- 
comed up to October 1, 1953. Returns will not 
affect Abridged 7, but they will be studied in rela- 
tion to Edition 16. Send all returns to 

Editorial Office 
Dewey Decimal Classification 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C 


Civil Service Examinations 


Those who wish to take the civil service examina- 
tion for librarian, $3,410 a year (Grade GS-5) 
should send application card form 5000-AB to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Applications will be accepted until 
further notice 
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TEENY—BIG 
by R. K. Cooper 


With Illustrations by 


DorotHy ASHBROOK Hopson 


Here is a delightful new juve 
nile, full of fun and frolic, that will 
captivate children of all ages. The 
author has created a_ fascinating 
character in the elf, Teeny-Big, and 
his friends, Scamper and Restie. 

The book is very well illustrated 
with four full page drawings in 
four colors, and others in black and 
white. A book parents will enjoy 
reading to their children 


Cloth, $2.00. 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 


Boston 20. 




















AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


ASSIGNMENT TO LOVE 
by Jennifer Ames 

ALL'S FAIR IN LOVE 
by Jeanne Judson 


October 
THE NURSE KNOWS BEST 
by Adelaide Humphries .... $2.50 
A HALO FOR DOCTOR MICHAEL 
by Dorothy Worley 2 
CROSSFIRE 
by Louis Trimble 





CRY VIVA! 
by William Hopson 
FLIGHT INTO YESTERDAY 
(Science Fiction) 
by Charles L. Harness ..... 


At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
2 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


dl 


Repr : The Ryerson Press, Torente 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


You can recommend these books to chil- 
dren with assurance of the approval of 
both parents and teachers. 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of 
other peoples is important. In story form, 
these new books bring the postwar life of 
other people to a child's viewpoint. For 
12 to 14 year olds. Illustrated in color 


FOREST AND FIORDS 
ailey 
Stories of Northern ° ¢ 7) 
Europe $1.60 ©. ! 
TEMPLE TOWN TO 
TOKYO. Comfort 
Japanese life $1.60 
ALPINE PATHS 
Comfort 
Switzerland 
KISH OF INDIA 
Comfort 


Mysterious India $1.60 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 


There is science all around us as these books 
show Realistic stories, based on the child's 
immediate environment, help understanding and 
ability to use the scientily approach 
read graded vocabularies with simple experiments 
for the child to perform. Four-color illustrations 
LET'S GO (Preprimer) 48 
T'S TRY (Preprimer) 72 pages 
T'S FIND OUT (6 yr. olds) 128 pages 
1" 


$1.60 


stories 


asy to 


pages 
j 
» 
ETS LOOK AROUND (7 yrs.) 160 pages . 
bh 196 pages 


TS SER WHY 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Battle 


A series of whimsical stories about every 
day happenings that charm the youngsters 
Graded vocabulary. Ulustrated in color. 
JERRY (Preprimer) 

JERRY GOES RIDING (6 yr. olds) 1.2 
JERRY GOES FISHING (6-7 yrs.) 1 
JERRY ON A PICNIC (7-8 yrs.) New 1 
JERRY AT THE CIRCUS (8-9 yrs.) 1 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS Chandler 

Most popular “Western” today 
who live and breathe 
books capture 
And 


Sam or his 


(8 yrs.) 


For youngsters COW 
boy life easy-to-read 
the real flavor of the West 
nothing ‘dude’ about Cowboy 
adventures. Children enjoy the suspense 
and excitement of these stories. Colorfully 
illustrated by Jack Merryweather 


~ 


these 
there 1s 


COWBOY SAM 
(6yr olds) 
COWBOY SAM 

PORKY 
(6 yr 
COWLOY 
PREDDY 
(6 & 7 
COWBOY 
SHORTY 
6 & 7 
COWBOY SAM 
THE RODEO 
(7 & & yrs.) 
COWLOY SAM AND 
THE RUSTLERS 
(8 to 10 yrs.) 


AND 


New 
AND 


olds) 
SAM 


rs.) 

SAM AND 

New 
AND 


yra.) 


complete description of these and many 
Good Books for Children's Reading—sci- 
biography, travel, character building, ad- 
Ask for Catalog GB354. 


(ret 

other 
ence, 
venture, social studies. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY Publishers 


1632 Indiana Avenus Chicago 16, Illinois 





Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 





| An institute on county library planning, cospon 
sored by the Library Trustees Foundation of New 
York State and the New York Library Association, 
will be held at Syracuse University September 10 
11 “to provide assistance to trustees, librarians 
public officials, and citizens who are interested in 
improving public library service and extending it 
tu more people through the establishment of county 
or multi-county systems. The new state-aid law 
(Sections 272-273 of the Education Law) provides 
greatly increased state financial assistance to county 
and multi-county libraries. The topics for this in 
stitute and the speakers have been selected to pre 
sent a complete, realist approach to the problem 
of planning and establishing such systems.’ Cost 
for the institute and lodging at the university, be 
ginning Friday evening, September 9, is $2: 
Those not wishing meals or accomodations will 
be charged a prorated fee. For application blank 
and details, write to Eleanor Ludwig, Coordinator 
of Conferences, University College, Syracuse Uni 
versity, 601 East Genesee Street, Syracuse 2, New 
York, or to Harold Hacker, Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Library Ass 
ciation will be held at the State Library, Augusta 
September 17 and 18 


The new language arts curriculum for junior and 
senior high schools is the theme of the fall work 
shop of the Minnesota Association of School Li 
braries, to be held September 18-20 at Madden 
Lodge, Brainerd. The program chairman is Eleanor 
Cole, Lincoln Junior High School, Duluth. A 
representative unit for each grade (7-12) will b 
discussed. Elementary librarians will explore a 
social studies unit. The program will inclu 


recreation. 
s 68 


The New England Library Association will m« 
at the New Ocean House; Swampscott, Massa 
setts, September 30, October 1 and 2 


Association fall « 
Hotel Lowry, St 


) 


nfer 


Paul 


The Minnesota Library 
ence will be held at the 


October 1-3 
So 8 


The South Dakota Library Association will 1 
at Pierre, South Dakota, October 1-3 for its 19 


conference 
The Middle Atlantic Regional 


ence will meet at the Ambassador 
City, New Jersey, October 15-17 


The 60th annual conference of the "New 
Library Association will be held on Octobe: 
at the Hotel Ten Eyck in Albany. 


Library Confer 
Hotel, Atlant: 
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The Georgia Library Association will hold its 
biennial meeting October 22-24 at the King and 
Prince Hotel on Saint Simons Island, one of Geor 
gia’s historic spots 


The 1953 lowa Library Association convention 
will be held at Des Moines October 22-24 
is 
The biennial conference of the North Carolina 
Library Association will be held October 22-24, in 
Asheville, with headquarters at the George Van 
derbilt Hotel 


Queens College School ot General Studies an 
nounces the establishment of an experimental in 
structional program in special librarianship in the 
fall semester of the academic year 1953-1954 
This program has been developed at the sugges 
tion and with the collaboration of a committee 
representing the New York Chapter of Special 
Libraries Association 

Its objectives are to present instruction designed 
to meet needs peculiar to special libraries and to 
provide a proving ground for new courses in spé 
cial librarianship. The program aims to serve li 
brarians now working in special libraries as either 
administrators or assistants and persons who are 
interested in preparing themselves for positions in 


special libraries. It is not designed to take the | 


place of established degree curricula but to sup 
plement existing library programs 

The initial offering of the program will consist 
of five courses of which two, cataloging and classi 
fication, and reference and bibliography, have been 
given before. It is planned to offer two of the new 
courses, administration and the special library, and 
indexing and abstracting (offered in cooperation 
with the New York Public Library at its 67th 
Street Branch) in the fall semester 1953 and the 
third new course, workshop in special libraries, 
for two weeks in June 1954. The work shop 
course is designed to be the culmination of the 
program in that the knowledge of basic library 
techniques and principles presented in the four 
preceding courses will be applied to the particular 
type of special library under study. However, stu 
dents who possess the equivalent of this basic 
knowledge will be admitted 

Courses will be offered at night and on Saturday 
mornings. For further information, address Queens 
College, 65-30 Kissena Boulevard, Flushing 67, 
New York 

| 


The University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School announces a new program of study leading 
to the M.A. degree with a specialization in art 
librarianship. The program is offered in coopera 
tion with the art department of the university and 
provides for course work in both schools, with 
guidance from a faculty adviser in each school 
The program is open to students with two years of 
college training, for whom the three-year program 
leads to the M.A. degree. Applicants for admis 
sion to the program with more than two years of 
college work will have their previous training 
evaluated and appropriate reductions in course re 
quirements will be made for equivalent work al 
ready accomplished. For example, students hold 
ing a B.A. degree with a major in art from a tra 
ditional four-year college can complete the course 
requirements for the M.A. in about five quarters 

For further information and application forms 
write to the Dean of Students, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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OT ° SERVICE... ON © THE © Do 


CONTRIBUTES 3 New 


DISPLAY AIDS FOR YOUR 
PEGBOARD 





ADJUSTING 
NON-SWAY BASE 








New tubular steel leg-base adjusts 
rapidly to desired eye height from 
floor, holding your PEGBOARD 
rigid and secure. Removable 
A-base can also be used as PEG 
BOARD table stand. 


NEW ADJUSTO-RACKS 
New twin racks are the first to 
hold any size book any size 
leaflet! Two types for your 
PEGBOARD 
CLEVER NEW PANEL PEGS 


Strong, firm-seating wood 


Panel Pegs hold papers, > 
signs securely by the edge i 
on your PEGBOARD pb 
Here is your 
Look first in the Demco 


Catalog for new devel 
opments in library techniques! 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


JDIABAS « 


“ " JDIAUIS © 100 e 3HL © NO 


JDIAWAS © 100 e FHL © NO °° FDIABIS © 100 © FHL © NO 


Ge 3HL e NO 


S © 100 «© aHi © NO‘ * adIAuase 3° 


37 
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man KODAK COS 

new 

CESS 


PHOTOSTAT 
is the trade mark of 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Photostat 
Instant Copier | 


for use in any office... everywhere! 


Here is a small, inexpensive machine which 
will make three or more black-on-white copies 
of practically any original up to 84%” x 14” in 
size, in one minute, ready for immediate use! 

It takes up less than two square feet of space 
on desk or table . . . it can be used under any 
normal office lighting at any time by anyone in 
the office. Bookholder model available. 

The PHotostaT INSTANT Copier is a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies of any- 
thing typed, printed, written or drawn. It is 
entirely different from, and should not be con- 
fused with, any previously known process. 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE 
PURCHASING ANY OFFICE COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
303 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 





| E} aie sfolo) <a @) a Wel -)t ae 
Kind In The U.S.A. 


PET SHOP MANUAL $2.50 
Tells how to start a pet shop and 
operate it economically. Itilustrated. 


SNAKES AS PETS $1.25 
Zoology Professor Hobart M. Smith, 
U. of Ill. Describes all varieties and 
their complete care. 


PARROTS EXCLUSIVELY $1.25 
By Kart Plath, curator of birds, 
Brookfield Zoo Chicago. Complete in- 
formation on parrots as pet birds. 
illustrated. 

BREEDING PHEASANTS $3.00 
By Jean Delacour, Director of L.A. 
County Museum, Charlies Denley, Dr. 
1. Jungherr, and others making it one 
of the most complete books on popu- 
lar pheasants in both game and orna- 
mental. 

Write for catalogue 9 with 312 books on pets free 


ALL-PETS BOOKS, Inc. 
P O Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
All-Pets monthly magazine $2.75 a year. 
Never less than 100 pages. 


illustrated. 








Second Printing 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Boyd and Rips 627p. $6.50 


3rd ed. rev. & enl. 1950 


The U. S. Government is the 
world's most prolific publisher. 
This guide, with its fifty-seven 
page subject and title index, 
plus sections devoted to the or- 
ganizations and functions of all 
principal agencies that distrib- 
ute material, discloses much val- 





uable material in danger of be- 








SCENIC 10 2x2 $42 
COLOR SLIDES ! Y color slides ! set 


Over 115 different sets to select. 
te the lands yeu are discussing. 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 
Dept. 9. 134 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


Take your students 
Write for catalog 


ing buried in its own mass. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52 
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SEXUAL BEHAVIOR in the HUMAN FEMALE 


Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin & Gebhard 


This is the “Kinsey Report’ on women—the interesting, 
very readable study of female sexual behavior, of the 
biologic and sociologic factors which influence it, of the 
ways in which it is similar to or different from male 
behavior, and of its social and legal implications. 


The material is based on a 15-year investigation that 
included interviews with nearly 8,000 women, considerable 
original scientific research, and an exhaustive study of the 
world literature on sex. 

This is the only report on female sexual behavior written 
or authorized by Alfred C. Kinsey and his associates 
at the Institute for Sex Research at Indiana University. 


S46 pages. $8.00 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 





Vital 
Speeches 


THOUGHTS 


Today's =i 


AUTHORITIES 


Complete text of the best expressions of 
contemporary thought—a speech depart- 
ment for your library at a nominal cost. 


Recommended in 
Vagazines for School Libraries 
Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 
Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide” 
since 1935 
Issued Ist and I5th each month 
One year $6.00 Two Years $11.00 


9 months $5 
Microfilm editions Vols. 1-18 now available 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 








¢ 
ibvary ( evers 
KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10°x7 "x 
4” to 1644"x11%"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptive folder. 


EX paper BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, lil. 
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Write For 
These 


A brief reading list of selected titles on “The 
Case Against Communism” has been prepared by 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia 
with titles listed under the headings, “The World 
Front,” “Behind the Iron Curtain, The Situation 
in America,” and “Testimony of Ex-Communists 
Requests for the list, which will be sent free as far 
as supply permits, should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed starnped envelope and sent to Harry 
N. Peterson, Librarian, The Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C 


A complete new packet for conducting book 
bazaars and book fairs is available from Scholastic 
Teacher magazine. Price to schools is $1 to cover 
cost of materials, postage, and handling from 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42d Street, New York 
36. Separate manuals are 25 cents each; separate 
posters, 50 cents each 


eo 8 
The thirteenth annual observance of National 
Bible Week will be celebrated October 19-25 
Free materials including programs, radio talks 
posters, and news releases will be mailed on re 
quest to the Laymen’s National Committee, Hotel 
Vanderbilt, New York 16 


The president of the American Library Associ 
ation urges citizen participation in the nation-wide 
celebration of UN Day, October 24, 1953 rhe 
library committee of the United States Committee 
for UN Day has prepared a special bulletin for 
mailing to libraries throughout the country. It 
contains a message from the ALA president, other 
pertinent material, and case studies of two success 
ful library programs. For additional information 
or materials write to: U.S. Committee for UN 
Day, 816 21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


The proceedings of the pre-ALA Conference 
audio-visual workshop held at the University of 
Southern California in June have been published 
in fifty-seven page mimeographed form and may be 
ordered at $1 a copy from the chairman of the 
workshop, Irving Lieberman, Research Associate, 
School of Librarianship, University of California 


Berkeley. 
So 8 


Basic Facts and Figures” on libraries, educa- 
tion, illiteracy, museums, books, newspapers, news 
print, film, and radio, a 58-page booklet published 
by Unesco, contains an 11-page addenda on librat 
ies and museums, Revised statistics here report on 
libraries, their holdings, and circulation throughout 
the world. The booklet may be ordered at 50 cents 
1 copy from the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, United States distribu 
tors of Unesco publications 


868 
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Among small pamphlets sold inexpensively by 
the Superintendent of Documents (United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.) is “Point Four, What It Is and How It 
Works,” which may be purchased for 5 cents 


so 8 

Through the generosity of his widow, Julia 
Szyk, the reproduction of the Declaration of In 
dependence illustrated and hand lettered by the 
artist Arthur Szyk and used by the American Heri 
tage Foundation for awards in the 1952 National 
Non-Partisan Register and Vote Competition, has 
been made available for purchase at cost. For in 
formation as to sizes and price, write to the New 
Canaan Art Publishing Company, 245 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. 

Ss 8 

“Foreign Children’s Books Available in the 
United States,’ a twenty-nine page booklist com 
piled by the International Committee of the Chil 
dren's Library Association “to meet the growing 
interest in children’s books . as a means of 
cultural exchange” may be ordered free of charg 
from the Central Children's Room of the New 
York Public Library (which printed the list), Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York. Prices (sub 
ject to fluctuation) are listed, as are book importers 
from whom the books are available. Eleven Euro 
pean countries are represented in the selection 


Reproductions of a portrait of President Eisen 
hower that appeared on a New York Times maga 
zine section cover are available to schools and 
libraries -from the Pebbling Company, 9 Bond 
Street, New York 12. Remittance of $1 for each 
1342 x 19 inch portrait should accompany ordet 


“Free Courses of Study Available to Teachers 
and Schools,” a list of 186 guides to such courses 
from which librarians can, without cost, compile a 
collection of teaching information, has been as 
sembled by James Patrick Carr, Hume, Illinois 
from whom it is available at a cost of 50 cents. 


s 6 
The film, The Library: A Family Affair which 
was produced by Tom Brown, editor (see Awards 
on page 10), is distributed exclusively by the 
Audio-Visual Department of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17. Sale 


price is $80, rental, $4 plus transportation charges. 


os 8 
“A Selection of Books for Boys and Girls,” pre 
pared by the staff of the Boys’ and Girls’ Library 
of the Newton, Massachusetts, Free Library in 
1952, is a twenty-two page annotated booklist with 
books arranged under thirteen headings. Copies of 
the booklist are available from the library for 
twenty cents each 
os 68 
Public 


The Cuyahoga County Library's list of 


1952 juvenile books is available to any librarian | 


upon the library's receipt of six cents in stamps 
It is an eighteen-page mimeographed list of the 
over 700 books considered for purchase by the 
library in 1952. Books considered outstanding by 
the library staff are starred. Address requests to 
Margaret S. Skiff, Coordinator of Work with Chil- 
dren, Cuyahoga County Public Library, 1150 West 
Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Distinguished light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
September titles, ready late August, $2.50 each: 


SILVER SONG 
By PHYLLIS YAHNKE. Kathy had sacrificed her 
whole life to her frail sister. But when love came, 
could she give that up, too? 

THE STARS OF LOVE 
By NORMA NEWCOMB. Who could blame Mary 
Thatcher for taking refuge from reality in her own 
dream world, when she was torn between two kinds 
of love for two kinds of men? 
_ BLUE SKIES 
By GAY RUTHERFORD. A poor girl tastes luxury 
for 8 months with her rich uncle. Can she ever be 
happy in her old poverty, with her old sweetheart? 

BADLANDS RANCH 
By LLOYD KEVIN. Should a true son of the 
Montana badlands go to a soft Eastern university? 
Giff said no, and proved his point in violent 
adventure. 

GAMBLER'S GUNS 
By LEE THOMAS. Three rifle shots pierced the 
rain, and Glaghorn Jamison knew that trouble was 
racing to meet him. 

URDER'S NO PICNIC 

By E. L. CUSHING. What a wonderful vacation 
for Dorinda. What a wonderful man. And what a 
horrible murder! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 


* Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, tne. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
Thick rigid vinyl covers. 
Plastic spines in choice | MARADOR 


of four colors. Lockbar ‘REGAI 


or wire snapout metals, Rigid BINDER =| 
Beautiful. Interchangeable. . 





Flexible vinyl covers. 
Translucent. Magazine 
covers fully visible. 
Wire snapout metals. 


Durable. Economical. 
Flexible translucent. Four 
spine colors. Lockbar or 
snapout metals. Rugged, 
Dependable. 
Washable. 
See photo. 


MARADOR 
CORPORATION 


10% ANGELES 26 © 


| MARA Do . 
| Challenger 
FLEXIBLE = BINDER 


GLENDALE BOULEVARD 








® here’s a new aid 
to librarians.... 


BIND-X 


STICK-ON LABEL-HOLDER 


SELF-ADHESIVE 
PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
TRANSPARENT 


Just insert typewritten, written or printed label 
in the TRANSPARENT BIND-X window. Then 
stick it on shelves, book bins, desks, doors, 
walls, binders, boxes, or any other object. Ad- 
heres to wood, metal, leather, fiber, glass, cloth, 
plastic. Six inch lengths only We each. Easily 
eut. You'll probably make 3 labels from one 
6”-length. Holds label 42%, 44° of 1” wide. 
Your choice of 8 transparent colors. Ask your 
local stationer TODAY. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 


CEL-U-DEX 


| MAIN STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











LONDON 
CALLING 
NORTH POLE 


by H. J. Giskes 


lhe incredible but true story of 
the most successful countet 


espionage of the war: the Brit 
ish Secret Service outwitted by 
Operation Nordpol $3.50 


National reviews National advertising 


The British Book Centre 


420 West 45th Street New York 36 
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(Continued from page 41) 

The Oregon Library Association has published 
a pamphlet entitled “Paging Your Future 
which enumerates the advantages of librarianshiy 
as a profession and calls attention to periodical 
articles on the subject, United States Department 
of Labor-Veterans Administration occupational 
booklets, films, and sources of further intormation 
on the field. Because of limited supply, copies are 
available only in small numbers, with single copies 
selling at five cents each 

“Facing the Future,’’ a companion piece, is in 
tended to stimulate librarians toward recruiting 
Che cost of individual copies of ‘Facing the Fu 
ture’ is ten cents each, and in the case of both 
pamphlets, payment should accompany orders. Foy 
either, address Eleanor Stephens, Librarian, Oregor 
State Library, Salem 

& 


The University of Mississippi Library, Univer 
sity, Mississippi, offers the following bound peri 
odicals for cost of transportation: (bound) Electr: 
cal World, v. 91, 94-97; Engineering News, v. 51 
68; Engineering Record, v. 70-71; Quarterly Re 
view, v. 50; (unbound) American Home, v. 22 
29; Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
v. 19, 21-34, 36; Atlantic Monthly, v. 138-42, 144 
47, 150, 157, 183; Educational Record, v. 24-31; 
Electrical World, v. 75-76, 90, 92, 98-100; Illinois 
Central Magazine, v. 18, 21, 23, 25-31; Independ 
ent, Vv. 83, 98-99, 101-102, 104-105, 111; Journal 
of Calendar Reform, v. 7, 12-19; Literary Digest 
v. 64 80-82, 115-120; PMLA, v. 42-57; 
Readers’ Digest, v. 34-51, 53, 55-56; Scientific 
Monthly, v. 29, 64-65, 68, 70; Scribner's Magazine 


v. 17, 21 
os 8 

For information about the sixth annual Schola 
ttc Teacher Travel Story Awards now open to 
librarians, teachers, and school administrators, ad 
dress Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42d Street, New York 36. Deadline for entries 
which will consist of 700-1,000-word accounts of 
vacation trips or travel December 


41st 
os 8 

‘Statistics of Public Libraries in Cities 
Population of 100,000 or More,” a four-page com 
pilation of selected data, was prepared by Survey 
Statistician Mary M. Willhoite from reports of 
public library systems for the fiscal year which 
ended in 1952. All cities in the 100,000-or-more 
population group are represented. Copies of the 
report, which includes charts and summary tables 
are available free from the Service to Libraries 
Section, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C 

A similar report, “Statistics of Public Libraries 
in Cities with Populations of 50,000 to 99,999 fo: 
1952,”" is available from the same source, as is 
“Statistics of Fifty Large County and Regional! 
Libraries for 1952.’ Both of these were also pre 
pared by Miss Willhoite 


The attention of librarians is called to the fact 
that the film, Keys to the Library, formerly dis 
tributed by the Van Allyn Institute, is now handled 
by Kenneth L. Holst, 1399 North Lake Avenue 
Pasadena 6. The purchase price of the film from 
the Holst Agency is $65 for black and white, $125 
for color. Rentals are also available for $4 and $¢ 
respectively 


77.78 


adventures, is 


with 
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Current H: istory 


the monthly magazine of world affairs . . . 


Forthcoming issues: 


* THE PRESIDENCY « 
x UNITED STATES DIPLOMACY « 
» FAR EAST LAND PROBLEMS + 
NATIONS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
* NORTH AFRICA « 


integrated issues planned to give 
you accurate information on cur 
rent affairs in easily accessible 
form 





| 
| 
| 


eminent contributors, outstanding | 


authorities in their fields 


articles of continuing reference | 


value 
monthly chronology 


complete texts of important docu 
ments 


reviews of current books in the 
social science field 


indexed in The Readers’ Guide | 


and The Abridged Readers’ Guide 


CURRENT HISTORY 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years | 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 108 Wainut St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Meeting a Need in Every Library 3 


The new, unique, completely modern 
YOUNG TRAVELER ers 


The Young Traveler in France 
by Alexander Reid 


The Young Traveler in Holland 
by Liesje van Someren 


The Young Traveler in Sweden 
by George L. Proctor 


The Young Traveler in England 
and Wales 


by Geoffrey Trease 


Edited by FRANCES CLARKE 
SAYERS, Formerly Superintend- 
ent of Work with Children, The 
New York Public Library 


Each fully illustrated With photo- 


graphs and maps 
Sketches by Henry C. Pitz 


In each modern story, young Americans 
make friends and get to know intimately 
the people of another country, gain real 
insight into their customs and way of 
life as well as their background of tradi- 
tion and culture. High story value to- 
gether with skillfully presented authentic 
information distinguish each of these at- 
tractive volumes, launching a notable 
new series whose scope will be extended 
each publishing season to embrace still 
further countries. Fully indexed. Cloth. 
224 pages. For ages I1-16. Each $3.00 


—_— eee ee 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 4th Ave. New York 10 


Send and bill YOUNG TRAVELER books 
on: 
FRANCE HOLLAND SWEDEN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Send free brochure containing full in- 
formation, sample text and picture pages, 
etc. 


Name of Library 
Address 
By 














The first 
indexing of 


Flower Grower Magazine 
begins this year 


Librarians have voted Flower Grower 
into the READERS’ GUIDE because it 
is the outstanding all-garden magazine 
Flower Grower's authoritative, informa 
tive and easy-to-read articles, diagrams 
and beautiful photographs tell home 
gardeners everything they want to know 
about the care of their gardens and 
grounds as well as the latest trends and 
developments in the world of horti- 
culture. 


If you would like to see Flower Grower, 
we would be glad to mail you a free 
copy. Your subscription may be started 
with the January issue at the annual li- 
brary subscription rate of $2.50 (regu- 
lar rate $3.00). 


Flower Grower 


Joun R. Wirtrine, Publisher 
2049 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The Complete Service Magazine of Home Gardening 


Now Iudexed! 


AMERICAN ARTIST Magazine has 
just been selected for indexing in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
This is in addition to its indexing in the 
Art Index, where it has appeared for 
many years. Our sincere thanks go to 
the many librarians who have now voted 
AMERICAN ARTIST into the Readers’ 
Guide. 

This magazine has also been selected 
by both the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and the American Associ 
ation of School Libraries as among the 
100 best mugazines published in the 
United States. Its readership is by far 
the largest in the art world. 

If you haven’t seen AMERICAN 
ARTIST recently, we'll be glad to mail 
you a copy without obligation. 


$5 a year $9 for two years 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
Magazine 


24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





OUR LIBRARY 


Prepared By 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


of the 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


This visual presentation will help 
you develop a sound public rela- 
tions program for your library. It 
may be used to interest manage- 
ment and others who are in a posi- 
tion to make wider use of library 
facilities. 

The visual presentation contains 
fourteen illustrated charts in color. 
Included, also, are two examples 
of stories of a business and a tech- 
nical library which have been pre- 
pared to use with the visual presen- 
tation; instructions to guide the 
librarian in using the charts; and 
a booklet giving the highlights of 
a sound public relations program. 


Of use to all special libraries, wish- 
ing to explain or expand their 
services; to all public and univer- 
sity libraries desiring to explain 
their services to interested groups; 
and to all library schools including 


public relations in their programs. 


Easel back 


App. 18x18 inches. Price $10. 


Spiral bound. 


Order from 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th St, New York 3 
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| Cnderstatfed 7 Costs going up? 


See how Recordak Photographic Book Charging frees 
your library staff from tedious time-consuming routines 
«+. enables you to save up to two cents per book handled. 


Bocks are charged out three times faster with 
this ingenious system which ends rubber 
stamping and manual record keeping. Just 
place the book card, the borrower's card, and 
a pre-dated and pre-numbered date-due card 
in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . and 
press a button. You get a photographically 
accurate and complete record instantaneously 

. and the borrower is on his way with the 
three cards tucked in the book pocket. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


“Slipping” headache ended, too. When books 
are returned, the borrower keeps his card... 
the date-due card is filed in sequence . . . and 
the book card remains in the pocket. Thus, 
books can be returned to the shelves within 
minutes ...evenon busy days. Overdue books 
are checked faster, too, simply by noting the 
gaps in the file of returned date-due cards... 
and glancing at the corresponding film records 
on the reading screen of the Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer.” Reserves” are no problem, either. 


Your savings—over and above all microfilm- 
ing costs—will be up to 2 cents on each book 
handled. You'll have more time for creative 
library work ... and the community will be 
proud of your progressiveness. Learn in detail 
how libraries of every size—even bookmobiles 
—use Recordak Photographic Book Charg- 
ing. Write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


* Recordak” is a trade-trark 


originator of modern microfilming—and its library applications 








Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today's 
needs 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words 2,300 terms illustrated 1,230 
pages 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places-—-essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY | 


Springfield 2, Mass. 





‘“For value received 
it is a bargain” 


writes a Long Island librarian of 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER. 


“We followed your suggestions to the letter 
. This was the most practical and stimu- 
lating program we have had 
PuBLK 
solve library public relations problems because 
it is doubly professional: it offers sound li 
brarianship plus library-tested public relations 
The Pusiic RELATIONS "PLANNERS’- 
D. Loizeaux, Mildred Bruder 
Miriam E. McNally 
fields 


background at your service. 


Buchanan, 
are experienced in bot/ 


Write for information today. 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 





"A Practical Service 
for Busy Librarians” 








RELATIONS PLANNER is able to help | 


Marie 


Let them put their doubly professional | 





The First, Factual Probing 
Into the Trial of Cardinal 
Stepinac.. . 


THE CASE OF CARDINAL 
ALOYSIUS STEPINAC 


By Richard Pattee 


Convicted by the —— court” in 
Yugoslavia in 1946, Cardinal Stepinac’s 
position in the myriad of traditional 
ethnic entanglements, religious reac- 
tions, and Nationalistic alliances has 
never been concretely determined in the 
West. .. Was he really guilty of Nazi 
collaboration, forced Serbian conver- 
sions, and Jewish persecution ? 

Here, Richard Pattee, expert on con- 
temporary European affairs, unclutters 
the confusing issues and sympathies, 
setting down unbiased, documented 
facts so that the Western world may 
understand and judge the trial of the 
head of the Church of Yugoslavia. 

He objectively considers the trial, 
analyzing in full the indictment, the 
statements of the communist public 
prosecutor, the addresses of the at- 
tornies for the defense, and the hard- 
hitting reply of Stepinac at the end of 
the trial. And 72 original documents, 
smuggled through the Iron Curtain, 
climax the work. Arranged according 
to the terms of the indictment, they 
consist of pastoral and personal letters, 
the Cardinal's sermons, memoranda by 
his secretaries attesting aid to Serbians 
and Jews—a concrete, proven picture 
of just what happened when Tito ar- 
rested Stepinac. 

It is a volume that will provide en- 
grossing reading as long as Red terror 
quakes the earth. $5.50 


At Your Bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1109 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee |, Wis. 
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FALL, 1953 


For Boys and Girls 


THE MAGIC 
FISHBONE 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Illustrated by 
LOUIS SLOBODKIN. A distinguished 
new book, perfectly blending the 
gifts of the world’s favorite story- 
teller and one of America’s great 
illustrators. Full-color illustrations 
throughout. October $2.50 


LITTLE MULE 


By JOHN BURRESS. ‘Most novels 
about young people seem better de- 
signed for adult rather than young 
readers. This is the exception. 

Warmly human, full of laughter, with 
a keen understanding of the singular 
honesty of the world of youth.”” — 
Senior Booklist of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board. Published. $3.00 


TRAINS AND HOW TO 
DRAW THEM 

By AMY HOGEBOOM. A new pic- 

ture-drawing-information book cover- 


ing all types of trains and engines 
September. $1.75 





THE FACE OF TIME 

By JAMES T. FARRELL 
A big novel on a big theme by a big name 
In the milieu of Farrell's best work. 416 
pages. November $3.75 


APPLE ON A PEAR TREE 
By JOHN BURRESS 
A warm and loving story of a boy and his 
family by the author of the highly acclaimed 
and very popular LITTLE MULE. A book of 
pure enjoyment. September $3.50 


THROUGH MORE HISTORY 
WITH J. WESLEY SMITH 
By BURR SHAFER 
Cosier than Toynbee and as funny as Thur- 
ber, here's more civilized humor for civil- 


ized people. A perfect gift book October 
$2.75 


ONE 
By DAVID KARP 
A fascinating story of a chase in which a 
man’s mind and not his body is the prey — 


an exciting novel of heroism, heresy, and 
hope. October $3.50 


IT’S AN OLD IRISH CUSTOM 
By OLIVIA ROBERTSON 
The lore and traditions in this new volume 
in the “Custom” series will delight all stu- 
dents, visitors, and lovers of Ireland. Sep- 


tember. $3.00 


ABRAHAM'S WIFE 
By FRANCIS J. THOMPSON 
Discriminating readers will relish this novel 
of Cuba in revolt, African magic, and the 


love of Abraham, black, for his wife Sarita, 
white. September $3.00 


GARDENERS AND ASTRONOMERS 
By EDITH SITWELL 


THE VANGUARD PRESS, Inc. 
424 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
in Canada: The Copp Clark Co., Lid., Torente 


A book of new poems—the first in four years 
—by the distinguished poet, author of The 
Canticle of the Rose. October. $2.75 
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The Encyclopedia Al MERICANA 


A Standard Authority Since 1829 


es 


THE 


NCYCLOPEDIA ENCYCLOPEDIA ENCYCLOPET 
AMERICANA AMERICANA 


ad 





niente 
FRANCO 
To 
COETHALS 


i iceneneemanl 





A pioneer in American reference works 


THE 


¥CLOPED!4 


ERICANA 


eel 


ENCYCLOPE 
\MERICANA 


Schoolmasters rode West with farmers 
and soldiers when caravans of Cones- 
togas traveled to Ohio and beyond in 
the early years of the United States, 
for pioneer Americans agreed with 
Thomas Jefferson that a certain amount 
of education was necessary if men were 
to be sure guardians of their liberties. 
The pioneers knew that ignorance was 
as great an enemy of freedom as hunger 
er unfriendly Indians. 

They welcomed “the first American encyclo 
pedia for Americans” when it was published in 
1829 in Philadelphia, home of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the Liberty 
Bell. That pioneer American reference, The 
Encyclopedia AMERICANA, is today a standard 
authority in the United Nations ...U. S. Gov- 
ernment Departments . . . leading libraries and 
institutions in the United States and Canada. 
for one purpose: “to provide the broadest possible 

Extensive. continuous revisions are carried out 


a P 
THE , ycLorey™ 
ecrcLOPeh” ypRtCan® 
‘a mw 
AMERICA 
a 


—* 
THE 


er 


50) great volumes 


survey of human knowledge from the dawn of 
civilization to the world of today.” The latest 
edition is the finest in the 124 years since the first 
volume came off the press of Carey, Lea and 
Carey in Philadelphia. 

A 690-page alphabetical and topical index 
makes a quarter of a million facts quickly ac- 
cessible. The 1953 edition contains 58,284 author- 
itative articles with nearly 10,000 illustrations, 
hundreds of maps and charts in color, extensive 
bibliographies, digests of books, plays, operas .. . 
18,000 pages revised over the past 5 years, con- 
stituting three quarters of the entire 30 volumes 
... 4,054 pages revised for this new edition alone 
. . . 4,326 new illustrations added since 1950, 183 
new color illustrations for 1953. 

Write today for our FREE booklet telling the 
story of The Encyclopedia AMERICANA—the 


pioneer American reference work. 


Attractive trade-in allowances to 
schools and libraries. 


Fill out and mail coupen tedey for 
‘Pree { @ beoutiful illustrated booklet. 
AMERICANA CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 

2 WEST 45 STREET + NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation ao copy of 
your 36-page illustroted booklet telling the story of The 
Encyclopedia AMERICANA 
Nome 
Address 
Stete 


City Zone 


Tithe (i# ony 


ee oe oe ee 











i NOW SHIPPING | Announcing Publication 


WHITE’S 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


CURRENT VOLUME H 


The latest volume of the Living Series adds to the continu 
ing record of American history contained in the biographies 
* of men and women who have contributed to our national life 


and culture 
45 VoLumes —s . 


Since 1891 $15.00—Less library discount. 


TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY, PLEASE SEND CON. 
TINUATION ORDER FOR THIS AND FUTURE VOLUMES. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY + 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, Nv. Y. 














Bochs... and Sewice 


from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 

We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontaric St. a Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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54 VOLUMES | oOT * SERVICE... ON ¢ THE © Do, 
$108 


and well worth it! 
BUT, YOU GAN NAME YOUR OWN PRICE 
CONTRIBUTES 


for one of the limited number of | 
sets remaining of: ANew Sanu METHOD 
FOR RE- ay te BOOKS 


DIARY OF | wr 
WORLD EVENTS | MYSTIK TAPE 


Compiled by J. A. H. Hopkins 





ON ® THE « 


JIIABIS @ 


3HL e NO 


e 100 


Chairman 
Nat'l. Bureau of Information & Education 


JDIABIS 


Hundreds of the larger public and 
university libraries bought this 
comprehensive set upon publica- 
tion and are finding it of great 
value on their reference shelves. 
However, the compiler realizes the 
budgets of many smaller libraries 
may not permit buying this work 
and he is accepting bids, plus ship- 
ping and postage charges, from 
such libraries for the few sets re- Yes, Demco technicians have devel 
maining. oped an casy, speedy, almost fool- 


" JDIABIS e 100 e 3HL © NO 


The DIARY is composed of photo- proof method for re-backing books 
graphic reproductions of the actual || —climinating wrinkles, stretched or 
newspaper articles and press association | ae oo! T, 
dispatches reported every day from twisted tape, and sticky fingers! To 
Munich (1938) through post-war con- help you still more, Demco supplies 
ferences (1948). This complete, stream- : Set ith ( MYSTIK 
lined history of World War II includes | | five different widths o 

10,000 pages of daily occurrences; 50,000 | TAPE in seven colors! 
official news articles; 2,000 pictures, por- 
traits and cartoons; 1,500 maps and dia- 


~ re | 
| ¢ 
grams of battlefronts; 500 editorials and 
comments; a separate Chronological Ta- 
ble of Contents by date, volume and L 


page, and an elaborate cross-index by AL * nt 
subjects, countries and names. ‘ a: / 
“this work seems to me a must for every 

large library, for the history department } 

of every university, for history research 
organizations, for students of current af- We will send you this helpful 


fairs, and for large newspapers.” _ do-it” folder without charge with your 
“~N. Y. Herald Tribune - next Demco order of MYSTIK TAPE 


~ DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
> MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
o“ 


‘6 


" ZDIABIS © 100 e 3H1 © NO 


“how to 


Mail Your Offer Today To: 


Gorham Island © Westport, Conn. 


° 
Qe 3HLe NO” 


"ss . 100 « aHL © NO‘ aDd1Auas > 
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You'll want the pro and con arguments 
pronounced by the authorities presented in: 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION REFORMS 


Walter M. Daniels, ed. © 200p. ¢ $1.75 


Again a Reference Shelf book presents the most lucid and logical argu- 
ments delivered by molders of public opinion on the new debate proposi- 
tion. It is one that concerns all citizens and believers in the democratic 
process, i.e. “How SHOULD WE SELECT THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
Srates?”’ Walter M. Daniels, the editor and commentator is on the staff 
of the New York Times, that great focal point of all significant news. His 
selections represent the divergent opinions of the experts and are grouped 
under four major headings: The Party System, The Nomination, The Cam- 
paign, and The Election. Ap yendices add pertinent documents, and there 
is a selective bibliography o =e and periodicals. 


For the best in effective argument also order: 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1952-1953 


A. Craig Baird, ed. ©* 1199p. © $1.75 


The speakers represented in this 16th annual edition of policy-making 
speeches include: Alben W. Barkley, Omar N. Bradley, John Foster Dulles, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Henry Ford II, Richard M. Nixon, Adlai E. Steven- 
son, and W. Stuart Symington, plus eleven others who contributed towards 
crystallizing American thought and action. Dr. Baird introduces each 
speech with a review of the occasion and comments on the delivery, the 
marshalling of ideas, and the audience reaction. In his introduction to the 
book he asks the reader to project himself back into the atmosphere that 
pervaded the speech. To do so is a memorable experience. The book in 
cludes Biographical Notes for each speaker and a Cumulative Index to 
the speakers who have appeared in all 16 editions of this outstanding series. 





The budget-conscious will order the above two books along with the 
four other important titles in the current Reference Shelf Volume 


6 BOOKS FOR $7 DELIVERED POSTPAID AS PUBLISHED 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION REFORMS 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1952-1953 

NEW CHALLENGES TO OUR SCHOOLS 

TELEVISION AND RADIO IN AMERICAN LIFE 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAI! AND ALASKA (an October Publication) 
AID, TRADE, AND TARIFFS (December) 


Books may be purchased singly at $1.75 each 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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Holders for 


Multi-Record Album 
No. 1006 
Expandable . . . envelopes may 
be added or removed to meet 
varying requirements. Masonite 

covers give extra protection. 


SYRACUSE, N 


Phonograph Record Holder 
No. 103 


Inexpensive. Envelopes attached 
so records cannot slip out. Made 
for 1 to 6 records. 


yiole @fe), F 





New L.P. Record Holder 
No. 100.1 


Record fits into envelope so it 
cannot fall out. 


Write for Further Information and Prices 


CALIF. 








Rudolph Field Co.. 


Publishers 
New York 19, N. ¥ 


5 Columbus Circle 





How to Save Money and Ect Better .. $2.00 
by Harriet Jean Anderson. Designed to 
save $300 and up yearly on your food bills. 

Keep Your Hair On 2.00 
by G. J. Fredericks. Preventive measures 
to insure retention of thinning hair and 
encouragement of growth. 

Mr. American (Dwight D. Eisenhower) 
by Rudolph Field. Life story of our 
President. 

General Douglas MacArthur 
by Gene Schoor. Pictorial and biographi- 
cal story. 

Law of Love and Law of Violence .... 
by Leo Tolstoy. First time published in 
English. 

Baseball Complete 
by Russ Hodges. Collection of great 
baseball lore. 

Baseball Personalities 
by Jimmy Powers. Famous stories 
colorful stars. 

Lucky to Be a Yankee 
by Joe DiMaggio. His life story—com- 
plete and frank. 

You Can Own Your Own Business .... 
by Justus Day. 101 Ways to Earn Extra 
Money At Home. 
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for 1953 
22nd edition 


edited by 
Benson Y, Landis 


YEARBOOK « 
AMERICAN 
CHURCHES 





READY NOW, this interfaith 


religious directory of “American Re- 
ligion at a Glance,” an essential book 
for every library... 


“We teach the Yearbook in our refer- 
ence course to librarians because we 
consider it one of the basic reference 
books for all librarians to know.” 
Louis Shores, Dean, Library School, 
The Florida State University. 


SEND a postal today or buy it from 
your bookstore. 300pp. cloth bound 
$4. 


Yearbook of American Churches 
120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, WN. Y. 











OXFORD SOCIAL 
STUDIES PAMPHLETS 








| Widely endorsed by librarians and edu | 
cators, these timely pamphlets provide 
readable, up-to-date, authoritative ma 
terial on important current problems 
| Simply written and well illustrated. 


PEACE IN THE MAKING— 
| Steinberg 
DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM, AND 
| THEIR COMPETITORS— | 
Pruden 30c 
| our STAKE IN THE FAR EAST— | 
Hurwitz Net 30c 
MINORITIES IN THE UNITED " 
STATES—Iirwin + 30c 
CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES 
| Steele Net 30c | 
THE SOVIET UNION—THE LAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE—Lengye! Net 30c | 
RELIGION IN AMERICA— 
Salisbury 30c | 
THE MIDDLE EAST (1953 ed.)— 
| Lengyel 30c | 
PUBLIC HEALTH Timmel ... 30c 
j SEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN 
AFFAIRS—Roeder 30¢ | 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AND 
| Pouitics (1953 ed.)— | 
Steinberg Net 40c 
| HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES—I. Starr Net 30 
Onass-a acors POLITICS— | 
40c 


e 

" Lason 2 AND THE AMERICAN WAY 

(1953 ed.)—.M. Starr .... Net 

THE FARMER AND THE AMERI- 

| CAN WAY (1953)—Dunbar Net 40c | 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 

WAY (1953)——Korey Net 30c | 


30c l 


THE —a city eine 
Sha et 30c J 
THE “AMERICAN FAMILY (ivesi— 
Net 30c | 


| Salisbury 





Oxford Life Guidance Pamphlets 








This growing new series of pamphlets | 
helps to promote a clearer understand 

| ing for young people of the perplexing | 
personal problems of today’s world. 


| PLANNING YOUR CAREER— 
Gavian 
TOBACCO, ALCOHOL, AND NAR- 
COTICS—Rathbone Net 30c 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
HIGH SCHOOL (1953)— 
Swanson, Gregory 
FACING MILITARY service 
(1953)—Marx 
BE DOLLAR WISE (1953)— 
i Net 30c 











OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
1923—OUR THIRTIETH YEAR—1953 











‘Americana ; | 
Deluxe , 
Limited 
Editions 








goss LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 5.00 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 


COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History Of Cali- 
fornia And The Pacific Coast 15.00 


FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 5.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts of ‘‘49"" 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 


McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 

Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 8.50 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 
WAGNER: The Plains And The Reckies, Edited 

By Charlies L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & En- 

larged 15.06 


J 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Gi & 
F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
Popham, Richard A., Developmental 
Plant Anatomy $4.50 


Siebert, Withur H., Mysteries of Ohio's under- 
Ground Railroads 5.00 


Smith, Alpheus W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
Wolf & Others: Guide to Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print,”’ 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Devt.W ay PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Long 2 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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HELP A MAN EARN 
HIS LIVING 


A community value for your 
REFERENCE COLLECTION 


Writers—Collectors 
INDEXES AND INDEXING 

by Robert L. Collison 

How to make a good index 
lectors of films, records, music, 
well as professional book indexers 
Sales—Advertising 
NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 1953 

Rates, circulation, for the newspapers, maga 
zines and journals of the British Commonwealth 
with technical and marketing data. Also lists 
some 8000 foreign periodicals $9.50 
Architects 
THE SMALLER ENGLISH HOUSE: 
1500 to 1939 

by Reginald Turnor 


An informed commentary on the history of 
architectural style with nearly 200 photographs, 
engravings and plans. $10.00 


Useful for col- 
hobby items as 
$2.50 


Textile Design 


THE COSTUMES OF CHIOS: 

Their development from the 15th to the 

20th Century by Philip Argenti 

111 colored plates and hundreds of text draw- 
ings illustrate both peasant and aristocratic dress 
on the Greek Island famed for its luxury, textile 
production and needlework. Limited printing. 

$36.00 

Pottery 
THE WORK OF THE MODERN 
POTTER IN ENGLAND 

by George W. Digby 

Discussion of history, technique and artistic 
standards. Biographies of outst: anding potters of 
past 30 years and 64 full page photographs of 
examples $3.50 
Dieticians 


VITAMINS: A Digest of Current Knowledge 
by Leslie J. Harris 
Source, synthesis, 
each vitamin 
formulae 
Public Health Workers 
THE CONTROL OF 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 
by Hugh Paul, M.D. 


A convenient 


and dietary significance of 
84 illustrations and 111 structural 
$3.75 


reference on community and 
household diseases ; incidence, cause, diagnosis, 
and control. A particularly valuable chapter on 
the known facts of food poisoning $9.50 


Prompt delivery from your regular 
supplier or 


JOHN DE GRAFF, INC. 


64 West 23rd Street New York 10, New York 
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Savings in the 
Modern Economy 


edited by Walter W. Heller, 
Francis M. Boddy, and 
Carl L. Nelson 


Investment houses, banks, sav- 
ings and loan companies, gov- 
ernment bureaus, and econo- 
mists in all fields will welcome 
this symposium volume for its 
clear and penetrating analysis 
of some of the most pressing 
economic problems of our 
times. 


In coordinated discussions, 
35 distinguished economists 
consider questions like these: 
How will savings affect the 
future economy of the United 
States? What motivations 
cause people to save? How 
has the pattern of saving 
changed in recent times? 
What is the effect of pension 
and retirement fundsP How 
can savings foster economic 
progress in underdeveloped 
countries ? 


Among the contributors are 
Douglas Abbott, Canadian 
Minister of Finance; Hugh 
Gaitskell, former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Great Brit- 
ain; Sumner Slichter, Har- 
vard University, and Eugene 
R. Black, president of the In- 
ternational Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 


The volume is based on 
papers given at a conference 
held at the University of Min- 
nesota. Summary material has 
been added, and there are 
tables and an index. $5.00 


] 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 








THE VIKING SHIPS 


THEIR ANCESTRY & EVOLUTION 
By A. W. Brogger & Haakon Shetelig 





Los Angeles and Oslo 1953. 248 pp. pr 

fusely illustr. Color plates. Gilt title. Board: 
$5.50 

The authors have devoted a lifetime to the 

study of the subject, and many of their ot 

servations are entirely new and hitherto 

known to the general public and to 

archaeological experts The meter 

sented in popular form. It is a boc 

about the Viking snips but it is alse 

the everyday life of the people 

them, sailed them and were burie 





ECUADOR, ANDEAN MOSAIC 
DERVISH DIARY by Carl Vett 
CONTEMP. DANISH AUTHORS 
YOUR VISIT TO SWEDEN 
INDUSTRIES OF NORWAY 


and many others 





Request catalogs of our other publications 
or Scandinavian imports. 


KNUD K. MOGENSEN 


PUBLISHING 
11708 Barrington Ct., Los Angeles 49 





THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 
1953-54 Edition 


63rd annual edition revised—eniarged 
—published—August 1953 


c yclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1953-54 edition over 1200 pages (no advertis- 
ing) $7.50 Subscribed for annually by many 
public and college libraries. 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrangement and indexing were 
suggested and subject to these suggestions, 
recommended the book as a source for 
up-to-date and accurate data regarding in- 
surance companies and insurance person- 
nel. These suggestions are incorporated 
in the new edition. 
a 
Definitions of insurance forms of coverage, fi 
nancial and historical data on insurance com 
panies of all kinds, organizations, Supreme 
Court Decisions bearing on regulation of in 
surance business, all revised and brought up 
to-date Mass of miscellaneous information 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 

















6 Reasons Why Lig g 


The Engineering Index should 
be in your library 


'—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF CHOINEERING 
The developments made in the automotive 
and electrical fields are indexed just as cor 
pletely as those made in management, marine 
mechanical, mining, petroleum and railroad en 
gineering 

2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE 
Articies indexed ate selected from the engineer 
ing literature, no matter where it is published 

3--BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Each volume contains references on more than 
5,000 subjects 

4—MORE THAN AN INDEX 
Following the title of every article indexed is a 
concise digest which gives an accurate conception 
of its contents. Names mentioned in the text 
matter, including those of authors, engineer 
scientists and many prominent industrialists are 
grouped alphabetically in gn Author Index 

5—SAVES TIME AND EFFO 
With = references Mand , aaa alphabetic 
arranged subject heading with copious . 
references grouping material under broad subject 
bringing together all related articles you can 
learn almost a mr ae of all publis hed informa 
tion on any subj 

6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magazines you find time to read 
in the course of a year is but a smal! percentage 
of those published; consequently, you do not 
get a complete picture of engineering progress 
Only the amassed periodical technical literature 
can give you that, and only the Engineering 
Index has the facilities to index this wide and 
varied collection of information, and make 
accessible as the telephone on your desk 


The 1952 edition is now available 
price $60.00 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











You'll want the divergent 
opinions of the authorities on: 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Herbert L. Marx, Jr., ed. 
Reference Shelf © 198pp. © $1.75 


The tremendous impact of two major 
means of mass communication on 
society i: here argued in a thought- 
provoking collection of articles. The 
areas principally debated are: 
Advertising Justice 
Children Politics 
Education Sports 
Hollywood Theatre 


It's a subject meriting full study and 
discussion. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950-72 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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NOW INDEXED 


Our sincere thanks go to the many librarians who have voted 


YACHTING into the READERS' GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Yachting 


NAUTICAL 
MAGAZINE 


Whether visitors to your library enjoy their boating afloat or "on the 
beach," they're certain to enjoy it more by consulting copies of 
YACHTING regularly. 

YACHTING covers the nautical scene completely . . . bringing readers 
news of all power and sail events, exciting cruising yarns, beautiful action 
photos, descriptive plans, and helpful how-to-do-it articles. 

YACHTING belongs in every library because it is the No. | authority 
in the field . . . the accepted source of reference for all information on 
boats and boating. 


205 East 42nd St. N.Y. 17, N.Y. 








One year $5.00 Two years $8.50 Three years $12.00 








how to achieve 
COMPLETE 
CUSTOM 
LIBRARY 


PLANNING 


From the smartest, most 
functional library furniture 
and equipment to the new- 
est library systems or sup 
ply. Library Efficiency 


Corp's new Catalog will eo FAs 
show you the most practical 36 West 20th St. 


way to meet every library | New York 11 
problem. Reserve your copy 
today for better planning to 


Tn Library Efficiency Corp. 

aad Paes : ; 36 West 20th Street, New York 11 
MAILTHIS COUPON | entlemen 
TODAY FOR lease include my name on yore mailing list for your new 
YOUR CATALOG | TITLE 

LIBRARY 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY _, ADDRESS 
CORP. CITY 

36 West 20th Street New York 11 
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Libratians.... 


. DON’T OVERLOOK THE McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATIONS FOR THE ANSWERS TO YOUR 
BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL QUESTIONS 


36 Magazines Cover 
All Major Judustries 


The following journals are listed in the Industrial Art's Index: 
AMERICAN MACHINIST ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 
AVIATION WEEK ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
BUS TRANSPORTATION FACTORY MANAGEMENT & 
BUSINESS WEEK MAINTENANCE 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING FOOD ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL WEEK NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


COAL AGE PETROLEUM PROCESSING 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS & POWER 
EQUIPMENT PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


ELECTRICAL WORLD TEXTILE WORLD 
ELECTRONICS 


. « « Of equal value in their specialized fields: 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION & FLEET OWNER 
MAINTENANCE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING METAL & MINERAL MARKETS 

ELECTRICAL WEST NUCLEONICS 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING WELDING ENGINEER 


For Export only: 


THE McGRAW-HILL DIGEST — THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE — PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL 
—THE McGRAW-HILL AMERICAN LETTER—EL FARMACEUTICO—EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 
— INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA— INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION 


HELP YOUR PROFESSIONAL READERS KEEP ABREAST OF 
THE TIMES...HAVE COPIES OF THESE OUTSTANDING 
TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS ON YOUR SHELVES. 


“9 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 
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President Eisenhower on 
Freedom to Read 


Don't 
think you are going to conceal faults by 
concealing evidence that they ever existed. 


ON'T JOIN THE BOOK BURNERS. 


Don’t be afraid to go to your library and read 
every book as long as any document does not 
offend our own ideas of decency. That should 
be the only censorship. 

How will we defeat communism unless we 
know what it is, what it teaches? Why does 


it have such an appeal for men? Why are so 
many people swearing allegiance to it? . 

Now we have got to fight it with some 
thing better. Not try to conceal the thinking 
of our own people. They are part of America 
and even if they think ideas that are contrary 
to ours they have a right to have them, a right 
to record them, and a right to have them in 
places where they are accessible to others. It 
is unquestioned or it is not America, 


The above excerpt from President Eisenhower's address at Dartmouth 


College on June 14, 
reading public. 


1953 drew wide and enthusiasti response from the 
Robert B. Downs, then president of the American Library 


Association, wrote to President Eisenhower, expressing appreciation of the 
President's presentation of the freedoms to which the work of librarians is 
dedicated and told the President that the Los Angeles conference would con- 
centrate on ways librarians could maintain these freedoms. He received the 
following letter from President Eisenhower which was read at the ALA 
Council meeting in Los Angeles on June 26: 


Letter from the White House 


HANK YOU FOR YOUR LETTER of June 
fifteenth. I am glad to know of the 
annual conference of the American Library 
Association convening this week, and of the 
spirit of conscientious citizenship ruling its 
deliberations 
Our librarians serve the precious liberties 
of our nation: freedom of inquiry, freedom 
of the spoken and the written word, freedom 
of exchange of ideas. 
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Upon these clear principles, democracy 
depends for its very life, for they are the 
great sources of knowledge and enlighten- 
ment. And knowledge — full, unfettered 
knowledge of its own heritage, of freedom’s 
whole world of men and 
this knowledge is a free people's 
surest strength. 

The converse is just as surely true. A de 
mocracy smugly disdainful of new ideas 


enemies, of the 
ideas 
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would be a sick democracy. A democracy 
chronically fearful of new ideas would be a 
dying democracy 

For all these reasons, we 
times be intelligently alert not only to the 
fanatic cunning of communist conspiracy 
but also to the grave dangers in mecting 
fanaticism with ignorance. For, in order to 
fight totalitarians who exploit the ways of 
freedom to serve their own ends, there are 
some zealots who—with more wrath than 
wisdom—-would adopt a strangely unintelli- 
gent course. They would try to defend fre« 
dom by denying freedoms friends the oppor 
tunity of studying communism in its entirety 

its plausibilities, its falsities, its weak 


must in thes¢ 


nesses. 

But we know that freedom 
served by the devices of the tyrant. As it is 
an ancient truth that freedom cannot be 


cannot be 


legislated into existence, so it is no less obvi- 
ous that freedom cannot be censored into 
existence. And any who act as if freedom’s 
defenses are to be found in suppression and 
suspicion and fear confess a doctrine that is 
alien to America 

The libraries of America are 
ever remain ,the homes of free, inquiring 
minds. To them, our citizens—of all ages 
and races, of all creeds and political persua- 
sions—must ever be able to turn with clear 
confidence that there they can freely seek the 
whole truth, unwarped by fashion and un- 
compromised by expediency. For in such 
whole and healthy knowledge alone are to be 
found and understood those majestic truths 
of man’s nature and destiny that prove, to 
each succeeding generation, the validity of 


and must 


freedom. 


DwicHt D. EISENHOWER 


The Freedom to Read 


A statement prepared by the W 


Association and the American Book Publishers Council 
statement bas been endorsed by the American Book Publishers Council, 


The 


‘estchester Conference of the American Library 


May 2 and 3, 1953. 


Board of Directors; the American Library Association Council; the American 


Booksellers Board of 


Association 


the Defense of Democracy through I 
U.S.A. 


Education Association of the 
HE FREEDOM READ is essential to 
our democracy. It is under attack. Pri 

vate groups and public authorities in various 

varts of the country are working to remove 
oat from sale, to censor textbooks, to label 

“controversial’’ books, to distribute lists of 

“objectionable” books or authors, and to 

purge libraries 


TO 


These actions apparently rise from a view 
that our national tradition of free expression 
is no longer valid; that censorship and sup- 
pression are needed to avoid the subversion 
of politics and the corruption of morals. We, 
as citizens devoted to the use of books and as 
librarians and publishers responsible for dis- 
seminating them, wish to assert the public 
interest in the preservation of the freedom 
to read. 

We are deeply concerned about these at 
tempts at suppression. Most such attempts 
rest on a denial of the fundamental premise 
of democracy: that the ordinary citizen, by 
exercising his critical judgment, will accept 
the good and reject the bad. The censors, pub 


60 


Directors; 
iducation, appointed by the National 


the National Commission for 


the Book Manufacturers’ Institute. 


lic and private, assume that they should d« 
termine what is good and what ts bad t or their 
fellow citizens 

We trust Americans to recognize propa 
ganda, and to reject obscenity. We do not be- 
lieve they need the help of censors to assist 
them in this task. We do not believe they are 
prepared to sacrifice their heritage of a free 
press in order to be “protected” against what 
others think may be bad for them. We believe 
they still favor free enterprise in ideas and 
expression 

We are aware, of course, that books are not 
alone in being subjected to efforts at suppres- 
sion. We are aware that these efforts are re- 
lated to a larger pattern of pressures being 
brought against education, the press, films, 
radio, and television. The problem is not 
only one of actual censorship. The shadow 
of fear cast by these pressures leads, we sus- 
pect, to an even larger voluntary curtailment 
of expression by those who seek to avoid 


controversy. 
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Such pressure toward conformity is per- 
haps natural to a time of uneasy change and 
_ pervading fear. Especially when so many of 

our apprehensions are directed against an 
ideology, the expression of a dissident idea 
becomes a thing feared in itself, and we tend 
to move against it as against a hostile deed, 
with suppression 

And yet suppression is never more danger- 
ous than in such a time of social tension. 
Freedom has given the United States the 
elasticity to endure strain. Freedom keeps 
open the path of novel and creative solutions, 
and enables change to come by choice. Every 
silencing of a heresy, every enforcement of 
an orthodoxy, diminishes the toughness and 
resilience of our society and leaves it the less 
able to deal with stress. 

Now as always in our history, books are 
among our greatest instruments of freedom. 
They are almost the only means for making 
generally available ideas or manners of ex- 
pression that can initially command only a 
small audience. They are the natural medium 
for the new idea and the untried voice, from 
which come the original contributions to so- 
cial growth. They are essential to the ex- 
tended discussion which serious thought re- 
quires, and to the accumulation of knowledge 
and ideas into organized collections. 


We believe that free communication is es 
sential to the preservation of a free society 
and a ‘creative culture. We believe that these 
pressures tow ard conformity present the dan- 
ger of limiting the range and variety of in- 
quiry and expression on which our democracy 
and our culture depend. We believe that 
every American community must jealously 
guard the freedom to publish and to circulate, 
in order to preserve its own freedom to read 
We believe that publishers and librarians have 
a profound responsibility to give validity to 
that freedom to read by making it possible 
for the reader to choose freely from a variety 
of offerings. 

The freedom to read is guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Those with faith in free men 
will stand firm on these constitutional guar- 
antees of essential rights and will exercise the 
responsibilities that accompany these rights. 


The Propo sitions 
We therefore aftirm these propositions : 
1. It is in the public interest for pub- 
lishers and librarians to make available the 
widest diversity of views and expressions, in- 
cluding those which are unorthodox or un- 
popular with the majority. 
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Freedom to Read is such a vital ® 
* issue that we believe every interested & 
% citizen should have access to this ma- % 
terial. Therefore, these quotations » 
from President Eisenhower together 
with the text of “The Freedom to 
Read” statement have been published 
separately in four-page reprints, Up 
to 100 copies for distribution will be 
supplied without charge to any library 
or community group requesting them. 


Address: Wilson Library Bulletin, 


950 University Avenue, New York 52. 


* 
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Creative thought is by definition new, and 
what is new is different. The bearer of every 
new thought is a rebel until his idea is refined 
and tested. Totalitarian systems attempt to 
maintain themselves in power by the ruthless 
suppression of any concept which challenges 
the established orthodoxy. The power of a 
democratic system to adapt to change is vastly 
strengthened by the freedom of its citizens to 
choose widely from among conflicting opin- 
ions offered frecly to them. To stifle every 
nonconformist idea at birth would mark the 
end of the democratic process. Furthermore, 
only through the constant activity of weigh- 
ing and selecting can the democratic mind at- 
tain the strength demanded by times like 
these. We .need to know not only what we 
believe but why we believe it. 

2. Publishers and librarians do not need 
lo endorse every idea or pre sentation con 
tained in the books they make available. It 
would conflict with the public interest for 
them to establish their own political, moral, 
or aesthetic views as the sole standard for de- 
termining what books should be published or 
circulated. 


Publishers and librarians serve the educa 
tional process by helping to make available 
knowledge and ideas required for the growth 
of the mind and the increase of learning. They 
do not foster education by imposing as men- 
tors the patterns of their own thought. The 
people should have the freedom to read and 
consider a broader range of ideas than those 
that may be held by any single librarian or 
publisher or government or church, It is 
wrong that what one man can read should be 
confined to what another thinks proper. 


3. It is contrary to the public interest for 
publishers or librarians to determine the a 


ceptability of a book solely on the basis of the 
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personal history or political affiliations of the 
author. 


A book should be judged as a book. No 
art or literature can flourish if it is to be meas- 
ured by the political views or private lives of 
its creators. No society of free men can flour- 
ish which draws up lists of writers to whom 
it will not listen, whatever they may have to 
say 

4. The present laws dealing with obscenity 
should be vigorously enforced. Beyond that, 
there is no place in our society for extralegal 
efforts to coerce the taste of others, to confine 
adults to the reading matter deemed suitable 
for adolescents, or to inhibit the efforts of 
writers to achieve artisti expression. 


To some, much of modern literature is 
shocking. But is not much of life itself shock- 
ing? We cut off literature at the source if we 
prevent serious artists from dealing with the 
stuff of life. Parents and teachers have a re- 
sponsibility to prepare the young to meet the 
dante of experiences in life to which they 
will be exposed, as they have a responsibility 
to help them learn to think critically for them- 
selves. These are affirmative responsibilities, 
not discharged simply by preventing them 
from reading works for which they are not 
yet prepared. In these matters taste differs, 
and taste cannot be legislated; nor can ma- 
chinery be devised which will suit the de- 
mands of one group without limiting the free- 
dom of others. We deplore the catering to 
the immature, the retarded, or the malad- 
justed taste. But those concerned with free 
dom have the responsibility of seeing to it 
that each individual book or publication, 
whatever its contents, price, or method of 
distribution, is dealt with in accordance with 
due process of law. 


5. It is not in the public mterest to force 
a reader to accept with any book the prejudg- 
ment of a label characterizing the book or 
author as subversive or dangerous. 


The idea of labeling supposes the exis- 
tence of individuals or groups with wisdom 
to determine by authority what is good or 
bad for the citizen. It supposes that each 
individual must be directed in making up his 
mind about the ideas he examines. But Amer- 
icans do not need others to do their thinking 
for them. 

6. It is the responsibility of publishers 
and librarians, as guardians of the people's 
freedom to read, to contest encroachments 
upon that freedom by individuals or groups 
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teeking lo impose their own standards or 
lastes upon the community at large. 


It is inevitable in the give and take of the 
democratic process that the political, the 
moral, or the aesthetic concepts of an indi- 
vidual or group will occasionally collide with 
those of another individual or greup. In a 
free society each individual is free to deter- 
mine for himself what he wishes to read, and 
each group is free to determine what it will 
recommend to its freely associated members 
But no group has the right to take the law 
into its own hands, and to impose its own 
concepts of politics or morality upon other 
members of a democratic society. Freedom 
is no freedom if it is accorded only to the 
accepted and the inoffensive. 

7. Itis the responsibility of publishers and 
librarians to give full meaning to the freedom 
to read by providing books that enrich the 
quality of thought and expression. By the 
exercise of this affirmative responsibility, 
bookmen can demonstrate that the answer to 
a bad book is a good one, the answer to a 
bad idea is a good one. 


The freedom to read is of little consequence 
when expended on the trivial; it is frustrated 
when the reader cannot obtain matter fit for 
his purpose. What is needed is not only the 
absence of restraint, but the positive provision 
of opportunity for the people to read the best 
that has been thought and said. Books are 
the major channel by which the intellectual 
inheritance is handed down, and the princi- 
pal means of its testing and growth. The 
defense of their freedom and integrity, and 
the enlargement of their service to society, 
requires of all bookmen the utmost of their 
faculties, and deserves of all citizens the full 
est of their support. 

* * * 

We state these propositions neither lightly 
nor as easy generalizations. We here stake 
out a lofty claim for the value of books. We 
do so because we believe that they are good, 
possessed of enormous variety and useful- 
ness, worthy of cherishing and keeping free 
We realize that the application of these prop 
ositions may mean the dissemination of ideas 
and manners of expression that are repug 
nant to many persons. We do not state these 
propositions in the comfortable belief that 
what people read is unimportant. We be 
lieve rather that what people read is deeply 
important; that ideas can dangerous; 
that the suppression of ideas is fatal to a 
democratic society. Freedom itself is a dan 
gerous way of life, but it is ours. 
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Not Censorship But Selection 
By Lester Asheim 


HERE IS AN AMUSING WORD GAME with 

which many of you are familiar in which 
the object is to trace an action, a point of 
view, or a characteristic through the gamut 
of its connotations from the most to the least 
acceptable. The point of the game is that the 
most admirable aspect of the characteristic is 
always assigned by the speaker to himself, 
whereas the least attractive aspect is taken to 
be that which characterizes somebody else. 
Thus, “I know the value of a dollar; he is 
miserly."" To many, the title of my paper 
would seem to reflect a similar tendency. / 
select but 4e censors. 

When librarians discuss the matter among 
themselves, they are quite satisfied with the 
distinction between censorship and selection, 
and are in smug agreement that the librarian 
practices the latter, not the former. Non- 
librarians are less disposed to be so generous 
in their interpretation of the librarian’s ac- 
tion. Thus in its article on censorship, the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences points out 
that “Libraries and booksellers have some- 
times undertaken to censor books, declaring 
that they would not circulate books ‘person- 
ally scandalous, libelous, immoral, or other- 
wise disagreeable,’ and Morris Ernst is even 
more outspoken: 

The subterranean censorship may appear in the 
public library as well. Do public libraries 
attempt to supervise the tast-s of their readers by 
making it a fixed policy not to buy ‘objectionable’ 
books? It is a simple expedient and has often been 
applied. The public librarian often has the plaus- 
ible excuse that as the funds of a library are limited, 
he must pick and choose, and naturally the more 
‘wholesome’ books are to be preferred. He insists 
that he is exercising not censorship but the pre 
rogative of free selection. Nevertheless, the char 
acter of this choice is often suspicious. (Morris L 
Ernst and William Seagle, To the Pure... A 
Study of Obscenity and the Censor. 


Clearly, in these two quotations, any de- 
liberate bar against free access to a book is 
designated “censorship,” and it does not 
matter that the control is enforced by the li- 
brarian rather than by a postal authority, or 
a pressure group. Does the librarian really 
have any grounds for claiming that there 7: 
a difference? 


Lester Asheim is Dean and Assistant Professor, Univer 
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Our concern here, of course, is not with 
cases where the librarian 1s merely carrying 
out an obligation placed upon him by law. 
Where the decision is not his to make, we 
can hardly hold him responsible for that de- 
cision. Thus, the library which does not 
stock a book which may not be passed 
through customs or which is punishable by 
law as pornographic, will not be considered 
here. The real question of censorship versus 
selection arises when the librarian, exercising 
his own judgment, decides against a book 
which has every legal right to representation 
on his shelves. In other words, we should not 
have been concerned with the librarian who 
refused to buy U/ysses for his library before 
1933—but we do have an interest in his re- 
fusal after the courts cleared it for general 
circulation in the United States. 


What Is the Difference? 


Yet, in its practical results, what is the 
essential difference to the patron who cannot 
get Ulysses from the library because the cus- 
toms office refused it admission to the United 
States, because the librarian decided not to 
buy it, or because a local pressure group 
forced its removal from the shelves? In each 
case, he is deprived of access to a particular 
piece of communication through the action 
of someone else. Can we seriously make a 
case for our claim that in the first and third 
instances censorship was operative, but in the 
second instance, the librarian was exercising 
selection, not censorship? 

The first instance illustrates censorship 
in its purest and simplest form: a work is 
banned from the entire country by legal ac- 
tion. If this is the characteristic of censor- 
ship, then the librarian is not a censor, for he 
does not go to law to enforce his judgment 
and he does not because he has no intention 
of denying access to the book through any 
channel but that of his own agency. He does 
not say (as the law says), ‘This book shall 
not be circulated.’ He says only, ‘7 will not 
circulate it.” 

The third instance illustrates censorship in 
its impurest and most complex form: a work 
is banned from an entire community by the 
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extra-legal pressure of a small segment of 
the community. Again, it is the scope of the 
ban which distinguishes the second and third 
instances: the librarian controls only the con 
tent of his own institution; the pressure 
group attempts to control the content of all 
institutions, whether under their jurisdiction 
or not. 


Limited Span of Control 


But the allegedly limited span of the li- 
brarian’s control is not a sufficient virtue to 
absolve him of any suspicion of censorship 
action. The local pressure group, after all, is 
also limited in its effectiveness; a ban in Bos- 
ton does not affect the rest of the nation or 
even the state of Massachuse\ts. But it is con 
sidered to be censorship nevertheless, and if 
an effect on a single community is sufficiently 
wide to qualify rejection as censorship, we 
must recognize that in many communities the 
library is the only real agency for the circu- 
lation of book materials and that the ban in 
the library is, in effect, a ban which operates 
on the community as a whole. If we accept 
the range of its effectiveness in its commu 
nity as the key to censorship action, we arc 
forced into the position of saying that when 
the small town library fails to purchase an 
expensive book of limited scholarly interest, 
that is censorship, but when a large city li- 
brary rejects a book of minority political 
opinion, that is not. Most of us would sus- 
pect, I think, that just the reverse is the truth. 

But why? If the results of the action are 
the same, wherein does the difference lie? 
Can we actually claim—seriously-—that the 
reasons, the motives, the causes are different, 
and that this difference is sufficient to justify 
the distinction between the rejection which 
we will call selection and the rejection which 
we will call censorship? I think we can——and 
I think that even the patron who is deprived 
of the book is affected differently when the 
motive is selection rather than censorship. 
To use a far-fetched analogy, a man who has 
his leg amputated in order to save his life is 
in a different situation from a man who has 
his leg amputated by a sadistic doctor who 
performs the operation through psychotic 
compulsion rather than scientific require- 
ment. The end result is the loss of a leg in 
but these are different kinds of 
things nevertheless—and the “victim” of the 
loss knows the difference. 


each case 


It may be objected that even though this 
be so, there is still the problem of whether 
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the doctor knows the difference and if he 
does, whether he can be relied upon to admit 
it. Will he not rationalize his action in terms 
of the acceptable reasons? Will not the do 

tor insist that the amputation was necessary 
to keep the body healthy even as the librarian 
now claims that the rejection is nec essary to 
keep the collection strong ? 

The answer to these questions is well 
known; each of us is familiar with man’s 
ability to paint himself in the most flattering 
colors. But that good motives are sometimes 
claimed by those who have no right to them 
does not mean that therefore no good mo- 
tives are possible. We have said that they are 
possible and that they are the key to the dis- 
tinction between selection and censorship. 
We have said also that we cannot rely solely 
on stated claims to guide us to that key. Our 
problem is complicated by the fact that we 
are forced to check what a man says against 
his actions. 

Well, the action with which we must deal 
is the rejection which occurs in the library. 
Librarians do not deny that rejection occurs, 
but they claim that the ideal of absolute 
equality for all books is unattainable even 
supposing it were desirable. To demand that 
all on be equally accessible is to demand 
that all books occupy the same place on the 


same shelf—a physical impossibility. And as 
soon as we defer to the laws of physics and 
place each book in a different place, we shall 
start having some books less accessible than 


others and shall be—in a sense—discriminat 


ing against the least accessible. 


Physical Problems 


But let us suppose that we recognize that 
equal accessibility is unattainable, why should 
not all books be available at least? Again we 
run into physical impossibility—no library in 
the world is large enough to house even one 
copy of every printed publication. Nor is the 
difficulty merely physical, as any practicing 
librarian knows from bitter experience. Long 
before we are allowed to test the physical 
limits of complete availability we are brought 
up short by financial limits (implicit already 
in the physical in that among the many things 
we cannot afford to buy is the needed space ) 
So complete representation of every title ever 
published is an idle dream. Consequently 
some titles will not be purchased, and that is 
rejection. 

Many librarians would say that, in such a 
situation, that is also selection, and_ they 
would like to stop the discussion at that 
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point. Since we can’t have everything, since 
we can’t afford all of the things that might 
be purchased, it is necessary to select, the 
reasons are financial and physical, and that— 
they would like you to believe—is that. It 
would be dishonest to pretend, however, that 
financial considerations are the only ones 
which shape the judgment to purchase or re- 
ject. The librarian also feels an obligation to 
select in terms of standards—and there are 
some books that he would not buy even if 
money were no problem. Unfortunately, 
some of our standards are sufficiently subjec- 
tive, sufficiently vague, and sufficiently im- 
precise to serve the uses of the censors as well 
as of the selectors. Merely to cite the stand- 
ards does little to prove our claim that ours 
is not a censoring function. 


Intent of the Author 


One of our standards, for example, is the 
presumed intent of the author and the sin- 
cerity of his purpose. This is a valid standard 
certainly, but only a subjective judgment can 
be made concerning it. There is a very real 
danger, almost impossible to combat, that a 
point of view with which the reader is in 
agreement will seem to be. more sincerely 
held than one with which he disagrees. When 
a book attacks a basic belief or a way of life 
to which we are emotionally attached, its pur- 
pose will seem to us to be vicious rather than 
constructive ; dangerous rather than valuable; 
deserving of suppression rather than of wide- 
spread dissemination. Some of the most no- 
torious instances of censorship have been 
based upon the assumption that the writer's 
purpose was pornographic or treasonable— 
and I think we must concede that the censors 
in most of these cases really believed that 
ideas which offended them so deeply must of 
necessity have an ignoble motivation. 

Literary excellence is a second criterion to 
which most librarians would subscribe, but 
again the judgments are essentially subjec- 
tive, although more precise indicators can be 
established to test literary quality. A reader 
who does not like a book usually considers it 
to be badly written ; conversely a book whose 
ideas please him will seem to be one which 
is written well. We have plenty of evidence 
that the readers of books which have little or 
no critical acceptance—the rental romances 
and the moral tracts—consider them to be 
very well written indeed. Try to convince an 
Edgar Guest devotee that his poetry is poor, 
or that the poetry of Dylan Thomas is better ; 
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try to make a case, to a constant reader of the 
Lutz books, that there is stronger moral fibre 
in a book like Catcher in the Rye. 

There is an added complication here—and 
that is the high incidence of books which are 
not written well but which do have literary 
standing. The Dreisers, the Farrells, the 
James Joneses fall down on some of the 
simplest basic rules for good writing, yet 
most librarians accept them as deserving ad- 
ditions to a library collection. To many of 
our patrons it seems that the library's choice 
of works is based, not upon literary excel- 
lence but upon the amount of sordidness, 
iconoclasm, and obscenity that can be 
crammed within the covers of a single book. 
Why is it, they ask, that the librarian always 
finds a ‘“‘dirty’’ book to be better written than 
a “wholesome” one? 

Still another criterion for selection is the 
presumed effect upon the reader, and here 
again we have only our guesses, based upon 
our own individual subjective reaction. And 
here again, we have a standard which is the 
basis for most of what we should all be 
agreed may properly be called censorship. 
What other reason is there for censorship 
than the assumption that the condemned 
book will have a harmful effect upon its read- 
ers—or at least on some of them? That we 
know nothing about reading effects really, 
that no solid studies exist which prove that 
books have a bad effect upon readers is of 
very little use in a battle against censorship. 
If we have almost no evidence that books are 
harmful, we have less that they are not, and 
it is quite understandable that those who 
favor censorship should advocate wariness 
against materials which may be harmful. If 
you don’t know whether a bottle contains 
poison or not—I paraphrase a standard argu- 
ment—it is better not to drink from it. 


Time and Custom 


Lastly, librarians agree with the courts that 
the time, and the custom of the community, 
are important elements to be considered in 
judging the value and effectiveness of a book. 
Such a standard, however, is a strong support 
for a censorship which would stultify the 
development of a literature and the propa- 
gation of thought and ideas. Almost all of 
the great classics have been the books which 
said something new, or said something dif- 
ferently, ahead of or not in step with the 
custom and traditions of the community. This 
is the standard which fires a Whitman from 
his job and forces a Galileo to recant. 
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If we are agreed that the standards em 
ployed as touchstones by the librarians are 
essentially the same as those used by the 
censor, the distinction between selection and 
censorship will have to be found jn the way 
the wane Oe are applied. The honorable 
surgeon and the Be both wield a knife, 
but in the framework in which they perform 
their Operations and the premises on which 
they base their actions lies the key to the dis- 
tinction between them. The atmosphere in 
which the decision is reached to reject a book 
tells us more than the mere fact of rejection, 
the high-minded excuses the rejector makes 
public to justify it, or the standards against 
which he allegedly weighs his decision 


Negative or Positive? 


The major characteristic which makes for 
the all-important difference seems to me to be 
this: that the selector’s approach is positive, 
while that of the censor 1s negative. This is 
more than a verbal quibble ; it transforms the 
entire act and the steps included in it. For 
to the selector, the important thing ts to find 
reasons to keep the book. Given such a guid 
ing principle, the selector looks for values, 
for strengths, for virtues which will over 
shadow minor objections. For the censor, on 
the other hand, the important thing is to find 
reasons to reject the book; his guiding prin 
ciple leads him to seek out the objectionable 
features, the weaknesses, the possibilities for 
misinterpretation. The positive selector asks 
what the reaction of a rational intelligent 
adult would be to the content of the work; 
the censor fears for the results on the weak, 
the warped, and the irrational. The selector 
says, if there is anything good in this book 
let us try to keep it; the censor says, if the re 
is anything bad in this book, let us reject it. 
And since there is seldom a flawless work in 
any form, the censor’s approac h can destroy 
much that is worth saving. 

An inevitable consequence of the negative 
approach is that it leads to the use of isolated 
parts rather than the complete whole upon 
which to base a judgment. Taken out of 
context and given a weight completely out of 
keeping with their place in the over-all work, 
single words and unrelated passages can be 
used to damn a book. This technique has 
been typical of many of the most notorious 
instances of censorship: the major theme, the 
total purpose, the effect of the work as a 
unified whole have been ignored in order to 
focus on a word or phrase or sequence. In 
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other words, four letters have outweighed 
five hundred pages. 

Nor is this failure to view the relevancy 
of the parts to the whole an outmoded one 
it was in 19—not 18—53 that an official 
censor went on record publicly to the effect 
that he does not distinguish between a nude 
in a work of art and one in any other context 
“It's all’—and I quote—"‘lustful to me.” 
The censor who starts with such a premise 
will inevitably find much that is offensive, 
because that is what he is seeking and because 
he is abnormally susceptible. The phenom 
enon 1s not a new one, nor is the suspicion 
which logically follows: whether a mind so 
oriented does not bring more dirt to the book 
than was originally there. 

The negative orientation, which seeks rea 
sons to ban rather than to preserve, also leads 
to the judgment of books by external rather 
than internal criteria. The censor need not 
ask what the book has to say, what values it 
has to contribute, what—within the covers of 
the book itself—is the material which will be 
lost if the book is suppressed. He can ask, 
instead, what kind of a husband and father 
is the author; of what nation is he a citizen: 
what are his political affiliations; what maga 
zines does he read ; what is his color, his race. 
his religion? And if present circumstances 
cannot lead to a rationalization for the ban. 
he can go into the past—what has the writer 
ever done with which I am in disagreement ? 
The book is not judged on its merits as a 
book at all; it is used as a stick to beat its 
author for personal deviations whether they 
are reflected in the book or not. 


Internal Values 


The selector, on the other hand, judges by 
internal values. Since it is the book with 
which he is concerned, it is the content of the 
book that is weighed, not the table manners 
of the publisher or the sartorial orthodoxy of 
the author. By extension, then, the librarian, 
if he is truly a selector and not a censor, does 
not succumb to irrelevancies — introduced 
either by the prejudices of his own back- 
ground or the pressures of his library's pa 
trons. He admits the right of the reader to 
take issue with the writer, but he is swayed 
by arguments only where they have relevance 
to the book itself, and to the book as a whole 

It is important to note here that, whether 
they annoy us Or not, some pressures are 
legitimate and our patrons have every right 
to exert them, so long as they are pressures 
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on opinion, not on the expression of opinion. 
So long as the opposing point of view may be 
expressed, the reader has a right to reject it, 
to take issue with it, and to try to convince 
others of its falsity. Unfortunately, the meth- 
ods taken to convince others often introduce 
elements which limit by intimidation the free- 
dom to arrive at an honest judgment on the 
merits of the case alone—as when the police 
authorities threaten to find fire hazards in a 
theater which shows a film to which they are 
opposed. Strictly speaking the police have 
not censored they have merely expressed 
their opinion of the film in question, and it 
is the theater owner who refuses to show the 
film. But the values in the film have not been 
the basis of his decision; irrelevant pressures 
have been exerted, and it is the use of such 
irrelevant that has given a bad 
name to all pressures and has led many advo- 
cates of free speech to seck retaliatory limita- 
tions on the freedom of special interest 
groups. 


pressures 


Irrelevant Threat 


Fortunately in most library situations, the 
implied and irrelevant threat is seldom used 
to dictate selection policy. But many librar- 
ians have been known to defer to anticipated 
pressures, and to avoid facing issues by sup- 
pressing possible issue-making causes. In 
such cases, the rejection of a book /s censor- 
ship, for the book has been judged—not on 
its own merits—but in terms of the librarian’s 
devotion to three square meals a day. Do not 
misunderstand me—I am as devoted as any 
to the delights of the table and a roof against 
the rain. But these considerations should not 
be mistaken for literary criteria, and it is with 
the latter that the librarian-as-selector is prop- 
erly concerned. 

Finally, the selector begins, ideally, with a 
presumption in favor of liberty of thought ; 
the censor does not. The aim of the selector 
is to promote reading, not to inhibit it; to 
multiply the points of view which will find 
expression, not limit them; to be a channel 
for communication, not a bar against it. In a 
sense, perhaps, it could be said that the li- 
brarian is interfering with the freedom to 
read whenever he fails to make some book 
available. But viewed realistically, the librar- 
ian is promoting the freedom to read by mak- 
ing as accessible as possible as many things 
as he can, and his selection is more likely to 
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be in the direction of stimulating controversy 
and introducing innovation than in suppress- 
ing the new and perpetuating the stereotype. 
That is why he so often selects works which 
shock some people. The books which have 
something new to say are most likely to shock 
and consequently may not readily find an 
other outlet through which to say it. The fre- 
quent forays of the censors against the librar 
ies is heartening evidence that selection and 
censorship are different things. 


Liberty or Control? 


Selection, then, begins with a presumption 
in favor of liberty of thought; censorship, 
with a presumption in favor of thought con- 
trol. Selection’s approach to the book is posi- 
tive, seeking its values in the book as a book, 
and in the book as a whole. Censorship’s 
approach is negative, seeking for vulnerable 
characteristics wherever they can be found 
anywhere within the book, or even outside it 
Selection secks to protect the right of the 
reader to read; censorship secks to protect 
not the right—but the reader himself from 
the fancied effects of his reading. The selec- 
tor has faith in the intelligence of the reader ; 
the censor has faith only in his own 

In other words, selection is democratic 
while censorship is authoritarian, and in our 
democracy we have traditionally tended to 
put our trust in the selector rather than in the 
censor. We treasure our freedom and we 
trust those who demonstrate a similar desire 
to protect it, although we are sometimes de 
luded for a time by those who only profess a 
devotion to our liberties. While we are will- 
ing to defer to the honest judgment of those 
in special fields whose knowledge, training, 
and special aptitude fit them to render these 
judgments, we demand that those to whom 
we delegate such authority shall demonstrate 
the virtues which are the basis of that trust 
In the last analysis, this is what makes a pro- 
fession: the earned confidence of those it 
But that confidence must be earned, 
and it can be only if we remain true to the 
ideals for which our profession stands. In 
the profession of librarianship, these ideals 
are embodied, in part at least, in the special 
characteristics which distinguish selection 
from censorship. If we are to gain the esteem 
we seek for our profession, we must be will- 
ing to accept the difficult obligations which 
those ideals imply. 


serves. 
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Heart of the School? Yes! 
| By James G. Towery 


{Eprror’s Note: Mr. Towery replies to the article, 
“Heart of the School? My Foot!" in the May 1953 
WILSON Liprary BULLETIN. } 


N°? 1 DON'T GET TIRED of hearing the li- 
brary referred to as “the heart of the 
school.” 

It is true that in some schools athletic 
events play a large part in the activities of 
the school, but there is a definite trend in 
many quarters to return to emphasizing the 
principal purpose for which our schools were 
originally established—that of learning 

And one does not have to peruse much of 
the educational literature of today to become 
aware of the definite advances made by the 
library profession during the past decade. 
Every year reveals colleges and universities 
removing library science from the under 
graduate level to a strictly graduate school 
level. This is in itself a strong indication that 
the library is no longer a taken-for-granted 
service that anyone with a high school di- 
ploma can handle. And as the demand for 
trained librarians grows, the influence of li- 
brarians is felt in many lines of educational 
endeavor, and school administrators are rec- 
ognizing more and more the value of the li- 
brarian as an administrator. 


Not Books Alone 


The library that is able to give a reason 
able amount of services is not just a reposi- 
tory for books and periodicals. It is also the 
meeting place of minds and ideas. It is 
through the library that the horizons of the 
individual are enlarged. Books, newspapers, 
records, microfilms and pictures are made 
available to hungry minds that seek to rise 
above humdrum thoughts and activities 

And we will probably never be able to esti- 
mate the value of the library to those indi- 
viduals who are emotionally upset and whose 
nerves are frayed almost to the breaking 
point. It is in the quiet of the library that 
many individuals find relief from emotional 
tensions which, if continued, would require 
medical attention to overcome. The reader 
who loses himself in stories of adventure and 
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other forms of literature has his spirit re- 
freshed and his strength replenished for fu- 
ture battles. Certain it is that the library is 
one of the best investments in preventive 
medicine that we have today. 

The library is the heart of the school be- 
cause it is the library which possesses the one 
factor which is common to both teachers and 
students—knowledge—both on the printed 
page and on film. Without this common 
medium neither teachers nor students could 
acquire the maximum of knowledge which 
both aspire to obtain. Just remove the library 
from any school or college and see how long 
the institution could continue to function on 
a high level. 


But Books First 


The individual who stated that a university 
is a collection of books has come very close 
to the heart of the matter. Teachers, students, 
buildings, and equipment are necessary fac- 
tors, but without books and other library ma 
terials no school can continue to function on 
a reasonable level of efficiency. 

Yes, the library 7s the heart of the school. 
From it comes material that enriches the 
minds of both teachers and students. Within 
its reading rooms one finds relief from emo- 
tional strains and is given a “lift” to face 
future problems. Its shelves contain the 
thoughts and achievements of the best minds 
of the ages, in books which help to prepare 
our future leaders in many fields of endeavor. 

And the library in our United States is 
one place to which a citizen can go to secure 
information and knowledge without being 
required to subscribe to any particular religi- 
ous creed or school of political thought. Our 
librarians are conscientious and faithful to 
furnish the reader all the information avail- 
able within their individual libraries, and the 
reader is free to evaluate the material and 
form his own opinions. Freedom of thought 
and initiative has been stifled in many parts 
of the world, but in the United States these 
freedoms are a vital part of our American 
heritage. I am proud to be a librarian and a 
part of the institution which I still believe is 
the heart of the school. 
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Marion E. Potter 


DECEMBER 6, 1869—JUNE 3, 1953 


A® ERA ENDED and a beloved pioneer be- 

came legend when Marion Effie Potter, 
a director and the oldest employee of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, editor emeritus of 
the Industrial Arts Index, died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, on June 3 after a 
month’s illness, at the age of 83. 

In 1898 Miss Potter became the first em- 
ployee of the newly founded Wilson Com- 
pany, then located in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. In the fifty-five subsequent years she 
supervised (often concurrently) many of the 
Company's publications, having been the first 
editor of the Cumulative Book Index (1901- 
1918); Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture (1901-1902); Children’s Catalog 
(1909); and Industrial Arts Index (1913- 
1952). In 1952 she was made editor emeri- 
tus of the Industrial Arts Index, but she con- 
tinued indexing periodicals and maintained 
her regular office schedule until a month be- 
fore her death. 

Miss Potter was born in St. Leuis on De- 
cember 6, 1869, the daughter of John Wil- 
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liam and Josephine (Ryan) Potter, of Ire- 
land. After receiving her B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1898, where she was 
for a time instructor in Old English, she 
joined Halsey W. Wilson and his wife in 
their new enterprise, becoming editor of 
Cumulative Book Index. 

Small and wiry, with white hair and spark- 
ling eyes, Miss Potter had the wit and humor 
appropriate to her Irish ancestry, and belied 
her fragile appearance oy es in longer 
hours than most of her staff. ‘When a strong 
wind blew her down, a few years ago, result- 
ing in a broken hip, she had not been at the 
hospital an hour before demanding that ga!- 
ley proofs be sent to her to read in bed. 

Miss Potter was well known for her indus- 
try and extreme modesty. It was always diff- 
cult to get her to take credit for any job, much 
less for her significant contribution to the 
profession through the Wilson indexes. Blaz- 
ing the trail to a workable system of form 
and subject headings half a century ago was 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The Public Library and the 
Political Process” 


By Carma R. Zimmerman 


NFORTUNATELY, LIBRARAIANS, on the 

whole, are not politically minded. They 
seldom know their way around the state leg- 
islature. Many are almost equally lost around 
the city hall and the county courthouse. And 
the library's problems of political process are 
duplicated —and magnified—in the federal 
Congress. 

Librarians shouldn't be political in a par- 
tisan sense, but that is not to say that they 
shouldn't be politically minded. Libraries de- 
pend upon the political process for growth 
and for the very watering streams of appro- 
priations that make it possible for them to 
grow with their communities. Too often 
counselors steer into library careers people 
who are not well fitted for more active pro- 
fessions. The are some places in library work 
for the less aggressive type of person. But 
the rewards of librarianship have not become 
sufficiently attractive to enough of the more 
aggressive young people who might mak« 
fine library administrators and work ably with 
other public administrators and political bod 
ies to insure that libraries rank high among 
public agencies in service and efficiency. 

I don't want to detract from the job that 
librarians themselves do, but we just have to 
face the situation as it stands: librarians as 
a whole are not politically minded, nor are 
they usually aware, fully, of the place of the 
library in the political process. Librarians too 
often confuse the political process with the 
partisan process and feel that somehow it is 
going to contaminate them. Yet we have 
this paradox, that the very service they admin- 
ister depends on the political process 

Well, who is left then to carry on and see 
that libraries get their fair share of public 
funds? It seems to me that there is no one 
left but trustees to do it. 

Very few librarians in the country are close 
to the legislature. When you have a piece of 
library legislation to get through the legisla- 
ture, I don’t know where you turn to get the 
people who are skilled and who know their 
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way around in the legislature-——even know 
how the legislature is organized. That is up 
to trustees to do. Trustees’ jobs do not de 
pend on any political action they may take 
They have no self in. zrest in the matter. They 
are not being paid for their work. 

The New York trustees have done an amaz 
ing work in getting their state aid bill through 
the legislature. It carries more state aid for 
libraries than all other states added together! 
That was done, as I understand it, primarily 
by the New York trustees. 

The Washington Library Association sev 
eral years ago was just dead. It had no pro 
gram. It had nothing of sufficient interest to 
lead the librarians and trustees of that stat 
to form an organization and meet and carry 
on a program. The Pacific Northwest Library 
Association which covers the states of Mon 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and the 
province of British Columbia, is active there 
carrying on professional library activities for 
librarians of the Northwest. But admirable as 
it is (and I am a loyal and lifelong member), 
still the PNLA (the larger regional associa 
tion) cannot go into state legislatures, can 
not go into city halls, cannot go into county 
courthouses and accomplish anything effective 
in localities within each state. It can set stand 
ards, it can make professional studies, it can 
theorize about library service, but it cannot 
go into the sy where appropriations and 
laws are made and exert an influence for get 
ting these things done. 

A group of Washington librarians decided 
that, since the professional side of library as 
sociation work was well taken care of through 
the PNLA, they should organize the Wash 
ington Library Association with one single 
minded, unswerving purpose: to be a legis 
lative organization—to get the kind of library 
laws, and keep them up to date, necessary to 
bring about good libraries in the state of 
Washington. 

They were especially fortunate in seeing 
their function as clearly as that. Very often 
librarians come into the state from other 
places and want the Washington Library As 
sociation to become a program Organization, 
the kind which many call a ‘'meet-and-eat” 
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organization. Washington librarians appear 
to think there are enough “meet-and-eat’’ li- 
brary organizations, but not enough organiza- 
tions, nor enough machinery, for developing 
and securing enactment of good library legis- 
lation, and for raising library financial sup- 
port to its proper level. 

The WLA organized this way: instead of 
electing officers annually, its members decided 
to elect them every two years—because the 
Washington legislature meets biennially. So 
WLA officers are elected right after the Wash- 
ington legislature adjourns each odd year. 
They have a year then in which to prepare a 
legislative program, and that is the associa- 
tion's main job. The legislative committee is 
the important committee. It has a whole year 
in which to sound out statewide opinion and 
needs and to bring before the membership 
for discussion, approval or disapproval, all 
ideas for legislation. It is constantly on the 
alert for points that need clarification in the 
law, for protective legislation, and for what- 
ever may be needed by libraries, including, of 
course, defense of the state aid appropriation. 
Washington has had state aid for public li- 
braries since 1945. 


Librarians Need Hel p 


The Washington Library Association rec- 
ognized the fact that librarians. were not get- 
ting very far by their own unaided efforts. It 
is true that those librarians got a county li- 
brary law—-an inter-county library law which 
permitted formation of regional library dis- 
tricts as actual political subdivisions of the 
state covering two or more counties. A survey 
of the state was accomplished, with recom- 
mendations for the most feasible means of 
dividing the state into library regions. But the 
most effective thing Washington librarians 
did was to recognize that they had to have 
somebody besides librarians going to the leg- 
islature and speaking for them. 

By a series of fortunate circumstances they 
were able to get Josephine (A.J.) Quigley, 
chairman of the Seattle Public Library trus- 
tees, to travel all over the state and see the 
libraries through a trustee’s eyes. The state 
librarian traveled with Mrs. Quigley and was 
able to point out to her some of the less ap 
parent things. Mrs. Quigley (who is also a 
trained librarian) thus saw all the libraries 
of the state from the trustee's viewpoint. She 
was able to point out to the state librarian, as 
well as to the library boards and citizens in 
general, things which the lay people of thes. 
communities could be doing for the various 
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libraries. Later Mrs. Quigley went to the 
legislature as a representative speaking for 
all the libraries of the state. She is well and 
favorably known to the legislators who come 
from the most populous part of the state (one- 
fourth of the legislators come from Seattle 
King County). Thus, with one person having 
strong irfluence with a fourth of the legisla- 
ture, it is usally possible for the remaining 
library people to obtain the support of the 
majority of the remaining three-fourths in 
scattered areas of the state. 

In Washington there are five trustees, by 
state law, for every library. In California the 
law provides for three or five library trustees 
for municipal libraries. (California county 
libraries have no trustees, but operate directly 
under county supervisors as departments of 
county governments. ) 

There are many home-rule city and county 
charters in California. The legislature grants 
to a municipality or to a county a home-rule 
charter and then it is able to do just about as 
it chooses with that charter. There are ap- 
proximately sixty cities and towns, and about 
ten counties that have home-rule charters. 

There are fifty-eight counties in California 
and there are fifty-two counties giving county- 
wide library service. None of the county li- 
braries have ever had library trustees. The 
librarian deals directly with the county board 
of supervisors and that has been the case 
from the beginning, more than forty years 
ago, when the first county libraries were start- 
ed. Eight or ten municipal libraries now oper- 
ate directly under the city administration, 
without library boards, as an outgrowth of the 
adoption of home-rule charters. 


Function of the Library Board 


It is a traditional belief that trustees cushion 
the library from the blows of governing bod- 
ics and appropriating authorities. In some 
cases they cushion it so well that they divert 
from it completely the necessary ay a 
tions. They sometimes conceive their func- 
tion to be that of guarding the treasury in- 
stead of working for the improvement of the 
library. Trustees should remember that there 
are other people and agencies set up for that 
2 S000 —_ who see al/ the budgets, 
analyze ali the needs, and know all the tax 
resources and how properly to allocate them 
among the claimants. 

The function of the library board of trus- 
tees is a positive rather than negative one, to 
make the library grow with the community 
and to get the fair amount of money that is 
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needed, rather than to hold it to an inferior 
place among the public services. I am sorry 
to say that I know of some instances where 
the librarian has worked with the governing 
body and the appropriating committees and 
secured tentative approval for an adequate 
budget for the library's need, only to be 
grabbed by the collar by the trustees and told: 
“Why, that’s ridiculous. Don’t let's go all 
out on this business. Remember we must not 
let the tax rate go up.” 

It is right for some people to guard the 
tax rate and see that we do not go overboard. 
That is the responsibility of city, county, and 
state governing bodies. But it is not the func- 
tion of the board of library trustees. Theirs 
is a special responsibility to aid the growth of 
the library to meet community needs and to 
speak for the library to the governing body— 
not to usurp the functions of the governing 
body, and leave undone their tasks in relation 
to the library for which they have trusteeship. 

I am sure trustees have heard over and over 
again what they must and must not do. They 
must not interfere. What a negative approach 
to our trustees! That may be one reason why 
we don't get more active trustees than we do. 
Librarians start off by saying what they must 
not do, rather than talking with trustees 
about what they should do. Trustees should 
be a ee St group and should inter- 
pret the library to the community. 

Trustees are nearly always people of con- 
siderable consequence and importance in the 
community. Sometimes they are flattered 
when a weak librarian hands over small de- 
tails of administration to them. But they had 
better look pretty carefully at that kind of a 
librarian, and conceive it to be their function 
to get the strongest librarian they can and 
then to insist that the librarian discuss with 
them policy questions, and take up their time 
with matters of real importance. It is ridicu- 
lous to see bankers and men and women of 
affairs in the community handed clerical work 
to do when they come to the library board 
meetings. Trustees wouldn't do that in their 
own businesses or professions. But they some- 
times will let librarians victimize them and 
turn them into clerical assistants to sign bills 
and do a routine kind of job for the library 
that has nothing to do with promoting its 
growth, services, or efficiency. 

Then there is the problem of staying on 
the board too long. We should be careful in 
boards of library trustees to recognize that 
there are many others in the community who 
have ability, and who would also have an in- 
terest in the development of good library 
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service, if they were allowed the chance. 
When vacancies do occur, try to get those 

ople to come and share in the work. Some 
ibrary boards have themselves voluntarily 
adopted bylaws stating that no member may 
serve more than two terms without remaining 
off for at least one year. Later, if any mem- 
ber’s services and special abilities are needed 
again, he or she will be brought back on the 
library board. Or they can help the library 
in their capacity as interested, informed citi- 
zens, even if no longer on the board. In the 
meanwhile, there is an opportunity to bring 
in other people in the community and let 
them become closely acquainted with the li- 
brary’s program. 

It is really a hard job to sell an intangible 
thing like library service to a whole com 
munity, with the competition there is in the 
world today from all the media of communi- 
cation and demands upon people's time and 
energy. One of the reasons it is so hard is 
that trustees monopolize the job themselves, 
without drawing in enough other people in 
the community to help. And we will have to 
say the same of librarians. A librarian has 
no more right than a trustee to stay on a job 
ad infinitum, after she or he has given his 
best to a position; but this sometimes hap- 
pens even in spite of trustees’ efforts to re- 
place the librarian with a better one. It 
should be possible for librarians to broaden 
their experience by different positions, and to 
be able to retire when the time comes, with- 
out using the library as a pension provider. 

I have visited all the libraries in the state 
of Washington in the last six years. I have 
visited most of the libraries in the state of 
California. When I go into a library on any 
of these hundreds of visits, it is very evident 
whether or not there is an active board of li- 
brary trustees. If there is a dilapidated build- 
ing, a worn-out book collection, an underpaid 
library staff, and other evidence of deficient 
library service it does not a/ways mean there 
is a poor librarian. Sometimes there are good 
librarians in such places. But it does always 
mean that there is a poor board of trustees. 
It is the trustees’ job to get the funds that 
would make it possible to correct those de- 
ficiencies. 

Let us never forget that trustees have an 
unpaid and often thankless job, and that trus- 
tees must have librarians who give leadership. 
But the good librarian cannot be expected for 
very long to use these energies of leadership 
without the willing cooperation of trustees. 
There are some trustees who put a damper on 
the enthusiasms of librarians who wish to 
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bring about progress in their libraries. En- 
thusiasms wither unless there is some re- 
sponse. There is just too much to the job of 
administering a library for the librarian to 
have to do the administration and pull an un- 
willing and lukewarm board of trustees along 
at the same time. Such boards should give 
other members of the community a chance to 
try their hands, minds, and hearts at the trus- 
teeship job. 


Larger Units of Library Service 


The resources of the individual communi- 
ties limit what a library can do. However, no 
matter how limited the community is, an ac- 
tive board o. trustees can produce a well cared 
for, clean, and hospitable library, at least a 
building and a setup that looks alive and in- 
viting to the people who might go into it. I 
think we have fallen down here, both trustees 
and librarians. Maybe the indictment is more 
richly deserved by librarians. 

The responsibilities of trustees require 
them also to recognize the inadequacies of 
their own and their neighboring communities 
and governmental units to provide library 
service. If the unit is too small to afford com- 
plete, modern library service, then the trus- 
tees and librarians must spend their efforts to 
bring their library into actual working co- 
operation with other libraries to form larger 
units of library service. 

Library extension and improvement of li- 
braries is as badly needed in cities and towns 
as it is in rural areas. If the Library Services 
Bill should pass, or if some states make simi- 
lar appropriations, the most progressive states 
will, undoubtedly, carry on programs that 
will be of as much benefit to cities as to rural 
areas. No library is large enough to be com- 
pletely independent of all the libraries in the 
state. It just doesn’t work to stand alone. It 
does not make a rational library system to do 
so. We have also to learn to think in terms 
of what is good for the welfare of the com- 
munities around us, if we happen to be the 
larger city library. 

In working to bring about larger units of 
library service, it is the common — 
that the most inactive boards tend to hang on 
to their autonomy. The more active boards 
are not afraid to relinquish some of their 
autonomy, knowing, that service to people is 
of more importance than personal power and 

restige. The best board members realize that 
eas and more effective library units are 


more important than whether or not they 
remain on the board as members. 
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I would like to give just a few “before and 
after’ examples of isolated versus cooperative 
library service. I don’t mean isolated because 
of being way out on the edge of nowhere, 
but isolated because the libraries concerned 
had not entered into any cooperative relation- 
ship with the libraries around them. 

In 1945 1 visited a little community in 
Washington where the library building had 
over it a sign which said: “Building con- 
demned by order of City Council.” That is 
all there was to it. The “public library” sign 
was still up in front of the building. I was 
able to get in and see the library, a sad, 
dreary collection of books that were chiefly 
hopeless wrecks. 

Later, when it was time to mail out state 
aid checks to libraries I was asked to come 
down to a meeting of this library's board with 
the city council. They were trying to decide 
what to do with their state aid check. It was 
a very small amount of money, not really 
effective at all for doing anything worth- 
while. But it was almost enough money for 
them to contract for service with the county 
library of the area. 

We met with the board that evening. We 
talked over what they could do with the 
money. What they could do with it as an 
independent library was just nothing. In the 
library room were perhaps a dozen books that 
anybody would read. Everything else was 
worn out and hopeless. Naturally, we sug- 
gested that they use the money to contract 
with the county library. 

Well, for a miracle they took the advice. 
With that small amount plus a little more 
money of their own they were able to share 
in much greater resources. 


You will find the story of that little library 
written up in an article in the May 1950 
Worzan’s Home Companion, called: ‘What 
Is Wrong with Our Public Libraries?” Cos- 
mopolis, Washington, the scene of this trans- 
formation, is typical of little towns through- 
out the United States. The town has a few 
thousand people in it, a totally inadequate 
community for really modern library service 
—if they tried to supply it by themselves. 
But the library service in Cosmopolis now 
compares favorably with many communities 
in New York City or in Brooklyn, because 
the library was able to share the resources of 
the whole area and make its money go a lot 
farther. It was able to share in the services 
of professional personnel. It had never be- 
fore had anyone except a part-time caretaker 
two or three hours a week, a man who came 
and sat in a chair and looked for someone to 
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come in. 
service, access to many thousands of good 
books, and the building has been made cheer- 
ful, bright, and attractive. It is just the dif- 
ference between library service and no library 
service. 

Another community, a little larger, had 
this situation: one of the leaders of the town, 
a citizen of considerable wealth, contributed a 
building to the community. Fortunately, it 
was well planned for library purposes and 
was a really beautiful building. The first 
time you go into that community you think: 
“Oh! Isn't that a wonderful library.” But 
when you go into the library—no books, no 
service. Somebody just sitting behind the 
desk, with an inadequate collection of books 
and no evidence of service going on. 

The community was a good live one in 
other respects. Some of its residents kept 
saying to the library board and the librarian: 
“Here is this attractive library. It is closed 
every day at five o'clock. We work until five 
o'clock. Couldn't you manage to extend the 
hours at least until five-thirty so that those of 
us who work could have a chance to get in?” 
The library board had been the library board 
down to a man and woman for some thirty 
or’ forty years and it was their library. It 
wasn't the community's library at all. And it 
was not an easy matter to induce the board 
to consider change. 

But the residents were persistent. They 
were members of the professional women’s 
club, of the Lion's Club, of the Rotary Club 
and they discussed the subject in their groups 
They said: ‘Why can't we have library serv- 
ice in the evening or later in the day?” They 
decided to address a letter to the library board 
and ask for extended library service. After 
quite a long time they got a letter back from 
the library board: “As the harvest is coming 
on now and the reading season is over, we 
have decided not to grant your request.” 

Well, the citizens of that community just 
wouldn't take it. They didn’t believe in a 
“reading season” that comes to an end! 
We began to read about the controversy in 
newspaper clippings. There is a law, of 
course, which says library boards are ap- 
pointed for terms of five years ard member- 
ships must be overlapping, one expiring each 
year. But in the clippings one day we noticed 
that the entire library board of the town had 
been fired. There was a new mayor and he 
had swept the entire library board out. 

The board members had taken it so for 
granted that it was their library and that no- 
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Now there is professional library 


body ever should share in its administration 
but themselves, that they had not bothered 
even to be reappointed. The new mayor had 
looked at the records and found that the 
appointments hadn't been made in some fif- 
teen or twenty years and that the same people 
had just gone on being the library board all 
those years! Rather understandably, he ap- 
pointed a new board. 

We kept wondering what was going to 
happen next. I was over not very far from 
there one day when I received a telephone 
call from the new board: ‘We would like to 
have you meet with us. Some people in town 
are up in arms about the old board's being 
fired and we have got to show some results 
in a hurry.” 

We found a group of sincerely interested 
people. They were nervous about what had 
happened. They knew they were on the spot 
and that there could be quite a rumpus in 
the town. It was all a part of a local political 
turnover, but apparently a majority had voted 
for the turnover and they wanted changes 
made. They wanted good library service and 
they were forced to go to those lengths to 
try to get it because of the refusal ot the pre 
vious board to yield to public demand. 

Who comprised the nd board was not 
our concern. Our business was to advise the 
board's members, if requested, on how to get 
good library service. So we discussed with 
them some of the things that they could do 
to improve their library service on their own 
The town had only 2,500 population and just 
never could get the kind of library service, 
such as our best larger cities have, for which 
the new board members hoped. They had the 
idea that they could get complete service if 
they just worked at it hard enough and 
raised the tax rate. We indicated that it 
would make an exorbitant per capita tax if 
they attempted to get the service that cities 
have—in a town of 2,500. They cou/d, how- 
ever, join their county library. 

The only way of legally changing the 
budget was for the city council to agree to 
pass an emergency ordinance, which, after 
numerous public discussions, it did. A con 
tract for service from the county library was 
immediately negotiated, and the proposed 
venture into cooperation became a reality. 


The step to cooperative library service 
taker, the first thing needed was a complete 


“weeding and none of the new board mem 
bers knew how to go about that. They had 
no trained librarians. So, they asked us, and 
with the approval of the city council we 
agreed, to send two field librarians to help 
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conduct a weeding and discarding program 
in the library. We would never go in and 
do it alone. Every step of the job was ex- 
plained. In this way they understood and 
were able to defend the entire action. They 
went through with all of it, and transformed 
their library service. 

This library ‘‘surrendered’’ a little inde- 
pendence and autonomy, perhaps, in cooper- 
ating with its neighbor, but it gained for its 
users the treasures of a larger, more complete 
service. The users of the library were grate- 
ful, and generations to come will benefit. 
You pay a very high price for too much pride 
in independence and autonomy. The price a 
little library pays is good service—the real 
objective of the library, and, therefore, too 
high a price to pay. 

In between the old and the new types of 
library service in that community a lot of 
political persuasion had to be done. Library 
trustees did that job, and they were helped 
by citizens in the community. 


Others Can Do It, Too 


The above examples were small communi- 
ties—but larger city and county libraries of 
considerable size also have been unified in 
Washington. In one area the setup that ex- 
isted was this: a city board, a city librarian, 


a children’s department, a catalog depart- 
ment, a circulation department, a bookmo- 
bile department, and a business 8 fe meng 


all small and inadequately staffed. Just a 
block away was a county library headquarters, 
connected with the county government. It 
also had a county library district board of 
trustees and a librarian administrator. And 
it also had a bookmobile department, a cata- 
log department, a branches department, re- 
peating over and over just what the city was 
doing. It too included an adult services de 
partment and business office. The two librar- 
ies were going through the same motions, 
cataloging the same books, just a short dis 
tance away from each other, each with an 
inadequate staff and each with too much of 
its total funds going for overhead adminis- 
tration, rather than books and important serv- 
ices. They decided that didn't make sense. 
The city librarian was resigning. It seemed 
the psychological and strategic time to con- 
sider unifying the two libraries under one 
administrator, one board, and joint govern. 
ment. The two library boards took the initia 
tive and met together to discuss the idea 
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fully. Advantages appeared to them to out- 
weigh disadvantages, and they decided they 
would not be discharging their trusteeship to 
the best of their abilities if they did not take 
every step possible to see that the total tax 
moneys both libraries were spending bought 
all the library services possible for both city 
and county residents. The wasteful duplica- 
tion of separate administrations showed up 
more clearly the more closely they looked at 
the problems of the two libraries, with their 
limited resources and services. Neither li- 
brary was giving a fully effective, modern 
service, because of handicaps of lack of 
funds, personnel, books, equipment, and ma 
terials. Rising prices had forced far too great 
a percentage of funds into administrative 
costs, just to keep the libraries going, and 
despite growing ae apy services not 
only had not expanded, but were shrinking 
to meet the cost of administration. 

The boards talked the problems over with 
city and county commissioners, and consulted 
with the state library. All agreed that unifi- 
cation was the sensible course. But to be sure 
everybody was satisfied, and that the public 
and taxpayers understood what was contem- 

lated, they went farther. Members of the 
re who were members of service clubs 
throughout the city and county, went to these 
organizations, presented the idea to them, 
and got their reactions to it. 

Incidentally, these were positive presenta- 
tions of the plans, with descriptions of the 
extended and improved services that could 
be realized. Naturally, if the trustees had 
been lukewarm, negative, or filled with fears 
of “loss of autonomy,” the public reaction 
would have been correspondingly negative. 
But they and the officials and public to whom 
they were responsible began to catch a vision 
of what a vital, constructive force a library 
could be, and to what better advantage exist- 
ing funds could be spent. ) 

Within a space of a few wecks, almost a 
few days, action was taken. The two institu 
tions formed a regional library, with one re 
gional librarian, and began to reshuffle the 
two staffs into one. Of course it wasn’t easy 

they didn’t expect it to be—but much cre 
ative energy began to be released in everyone 
as imaginations became fired by thoughts of 
improved service. Vital as creative energy is, 
that wasn't all that was released. Money in 
“good-sized’’ amounts was immediately re- 
leased when there was only one administra- 
tor, one cataloging and processing depart- 
ment, one bookmobile department (they also 
achieved off-street parking for three bookmo- 
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biles by the unification), one children’s de- 
partment, one business department, etc., all 
able to operate more efficiently and economi- 
cally than before. With the money released, 
and with enthusiasm, cooperation, and intel- 
ligent planning, the children’s services were 
greatly expanded, and an important service to 
young adults of city and county was created. 
By eliminating inefficient duplicated catalog- 
ing and other methods, the boards of the 
now-combined libraries added an adult edu- 
cation department that has given whole new 
dimensions to the library program. 

Until they work out the large problem of 
getting together under one roof for real, 
efficient operation, the libraries still have to 
operate in two buildings, but meanwhile all 
the “behind the scenes’ technical work has 
been moved to the county building, while all 
the public services are given in the city build- 
ing. (The former city librarian's office makes 
a very satisfactory adult education and film 
center.) An “integration grant” of $5,000 
from the State Library Commission, supple- 
mented by some local funds and a lot of 
donated time and labor, enabled them to 
make the physical changes—moving of par- 
tions, floors, shelves, redecorating, etc., neces- 
sary to make the combined service work. 

A small amount of investment for such a 
large return, and a wise use of state assist- 
ance. There is little doubt that these people 
will work out their future building wed er 
problems, as this regional library-—the Yak- 
ima Valley Regional Library in central Wash- 
ington serving 117,000 people—is one of the 
most “alive” and modern library develop- 
ments in the United States today. 

I happened to be in Yakima the day the 
local newspaper editor and publisher had in- 
vited the regional librarian to come and dis- 
cuss the new regional service. He told us that 
it had long been the paper's policy to select 
— but rather intangible and “hard-to- 
sell” public services of the community and to 
concentrate a program of display ads and 
regular news stories upon them. He offered 
such an advertising program free of charge 
to the new regional library and it is still con- 
tinuing—the kind of advertising for which 
business pays thousands of dollars. (Ex- 
amples of this most unusual and effective 
og may be seen by borrowing Yakima 

alley Regional Library's 1952 John Cotton 
Dana Award scrapbook from the American 
Library Association headquarters. ) 

Since the library people were willing to 
break old patterns, some board members vol- 
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untarily relinquishing places on both boards 
to enable one joint regional board to come 
into existence without controversy. And to 
go into a complete reorganization, the news- 
= editor thought they needed—and was 
willing to give them—a real public relations 
program designed to make people understand 
the revitalized service. 

From these case histories and many other 
experiences we see that we must recognize 
the library as a department of government 
and that the trustees must fight for efficient 
reorganization and adequate budgets. There 
will be more headaches encountered in that 
kind of trusteeship than in taking library 
trusteeship as a kind of passive honor the 
sole duty of which is to attend board meet- 
ings. But in no other way can libraries grow 
with their communities. 

When you see the need for some kind of 
reorganization or a real fight for your budget 
(wherever it is, city hall, county courthouse, 
or state legislature) go through with it once. 
It will be an illuminating experience. It is a 
very enlightening experience and it won't 
hurt you a bit. You will have to bound back 
from it. You'll have to be resilient and know 
how to get your bearings again and you will 
have to be willing to face defeat once in a 
while. But having gone through it once, 
nothing will seem hard after that. Unfortu- 
nately, to too many trustees this is an alien 
role, but we must have trustees who are will- 
ing to do it. And trustees haven't as much to 
lose, and are better fitted for the job of fight- 
ing the budget battle and the reorgan ‘zation 
battle than are librarians. 

If librarians and trustees do not recognize 
and bring about necessary changes in librar- 
ies, the library as an institution providing 
free and full access to truthful information 
and great literature for all ages will atrophy. 
No formal, compulsory school or other edu- 
cational program can take its place in a free 
democracy. What are we doing to bring 
about the changes in library service we think 
are necessary? Such things don’t just happen 
They have to be part of a program and we, 
you and I, have to work out this program. A 
quotation from Goethe seems particularly apt 
at this point: 

Spend this day loitering, 

‘Twill be the same story tomorrow, and 

The next more dilatory. 

True, indecision brings its own delays 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

If you are in earnest about a thing, begin it. 

Beginning has genius, power, magic in it. 

Begin it and the mind grows heated. 

Begin it and the work will be completed. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


ye SUMMER LONG we've been collecting notes 
and impressions and news for this page, and 
now we are pushing them to one side. . . . Con- 
ference sessions were busy and interesting, libraries 
we visited were stimulating, and vacation in South- 
ern California was as wonderful as the “‘natives” 
claim. But somehow the main impact of the months 
since our last issue climaxes in the constructive 
emphasis placed on freedom to read. 

It seems incredible that librarians should have 
to defend or even seriously to discuss free and. 
open access to books. It is a heritage 
freedoms—that the United States long years ago 
secured for its people. We have never for a mo- 
ment forgotten it or ceased to cherish it. True, we 
may have come to take it for granted, as we do so 
many of the privileges and rights that have become 
an indistinguishable part of the warp and woof of 
our lives. And we have believed so deeply in the 
right of others to have divergent opinions from our 
own that we have allowed them to speak out even 
when they thereby infringed upon our liberty and 
that of our library patrons. 

In the face of such outrageous restrictions of our 
acknowledged heritage there comes a time when it 
is impossible to keep silent, and many clear voices 
have been heard, this summer, in a stirring chorus 
that should re-echo across the breadth and length 
of our land. 

Why should “freedom” be thus subjected to dis- 
cord? How can this “exemption from necessity, in 
choice and action” —as Webster's Dictionary puts 
it—be so hotly contested by both sides in the name 
of “democracy”? Can there be any doubt that a 
voluntary, personal choice of printed materials— 
that is, the freedom to read—applies to you as well 
as to me? How can we countenance dictatorial, 
totalitarian restrictions of our Constitution-granted 
freedoms in this land of liberty? 

It is a felicitous thing that President Eisenhower 
has spoken boldly in behalf of knowledge: 

..« Full, unfettered knowledge of its own heri- 
tage, of freedom's enemies, of the whole world of 
men and ideas—this knowledge is a free people's 
surest strength... . 
and in behalf of libraries: 


The libraries of America are and must ever re- 
main the homes of free, inquiring minds. To them, 
our citizens—of all ages and races, of all creeds 
and political persuasions—must ever be able to 
turn with clear confidence that there they can freely 
seek the whole truth, unwarped by fashion and 
uncompromised by expediency. 

It is encouraging that those primarily concerned 
with books should, through the Westchester Con- 
ference, give voice to the precise problems that 
arise, together with a vigorous statement on our 
rights and responsibilities (appearing in full on 
pages 60-62) entitled “The Freedom to Read”: 

The freedom to read is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Those with faith in free men will stand 
firm on these constitutional guarantees of essential 
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among other} 
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rights and will exercise the responsibilities that 
accompany these rights. 

Flora B. Ludington, the new president of the 
American Library Association, declared upon tak- 
ing office at the Los Angeles conference in June: 

The freer the society, the greater is the respon- 
sibility of the individual to be informed on the 
issues of the day. The essential qualities of citi- 
zenship require rational thought and intelligent 
judgment. A well selected library offers the 
opportunity to gain the information needed to 
understand diverging points of view on local, na- 
tional, and international affairs. 

Speaking at a session of the Conference on In- 
tellectual Freedom, Douglas Black, president of the 
American Book Publishers Council, said: 

While books are important and people are in 
fluenced by them, we are a puny and pusillanimous 
society if a book can tear us down. Only strong 
people can be tolerant, and if we are so weak that 
we can't tolerate hostile ideas 1 submit that it is 
not the ideas but our own weakness which pre- 
meditates our downfall. 

Mr. Black has recently applauded the decision 
of a federal judge enjoining the police chief of 
Youngstown, Ohio, against acting as a book censor. 

It was a victory for all those who believe in the 
freedom to read. The great majority of police 
officers desire to operate within the constitutional 
limits of our legal system. This decision is im- 
mensely valuable in pointing out what those limits 
are, so far as policemen are concerned, in the field 
of book censorship. 

Judge McNamee ruled that a policeman’s job 
was to make an arrest if he thought an ordinance 
had been violated, but that he should let a court 
decide the question of obscenity. He ruled that the 
police chief of Youngstown exceeded his authority 
in issuing lists of proscribed books. Judge Mc- 
Namee said: 

Freedom of the press, together with freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion, occupy a preferred 
position among our constitutional guaranties... . 
[It] is not limited to freedom to publish, but in- 
cludes the liberty to circulate publications, which 
the Supreme Court has said "is as essential to 
freedom of the press as the liberty to publish.” 

Censorship in any form is an assault upon free- 
dom of the press. A censorship that suppresses 
books in circulation is an infringement of that 
freedom. Arbitrary power inspired by good 
motives, no less than that animated by evil intent, 
is an attack upon the supremacy of the law 

A final pertinent note on the subject of book 
banning is found in “John Hutchens Reports” in 
the August 6 Herald Tribune Book Review: 

Joseph Henry Jackson, in “The San Francisco 
Chronicle’: "Did you ever hear any one say, ‘That 
book had better be banned because 1 might read it 
and it might be very damaging to me’? I never did 
It's always somebody else that has to be protected.” 
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7 MONTH OF JUNE marked the opening of 
a new Library for the Blind, part of the 
New York Public Library system. The $473,000 
building, located on the Avenue of the Americas 
and accessible to transportation facilities, will make 
it possible for the library to offer greatly improved 
library service to the blind. It gives to New York 
City what is believed to be the only library for the 
blind with a whole building devoted exclusively 
to service to sightless readers. The move entails 
shifting 150 tons of brailie books and books on 
phonograph records from the Library for the 
Blind’s former cramped headquarters, which were 
located in a congested area that made going to the 
library a hazardous journey for the blind. The new, 
two-story building has a spacious reading room 
equipped with individual playback machines for 
talking books and there are large bookstack areas 
with special-sized shelving to hold the bulky vol 
umes of braille and talking books. The greate: 
space afforded by the new building will make it 
possible for the library to increase services to chil 
dren and teen-age readers 

One of twenty-eight regional libraries for the 
blind, the New York library serves not only New 
York City, but also all of Long Island, Connecticut 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Panama 


ve he Lhe 

Because of a wish to establish a uniform infor 
mation service on new books for the Talking Book 
reader and for the braille reader, the American 
Foundation for the Blind has announced that pub 
lication of both the monthly Braille Book Revieu 
and the quarterly Talking Book Topics henceforth 
will be bimonthly. Mailing lists of both publica 
tions will be based on active registration with the 
regional libraries for the blind designated by the 
Library of Congress 

ee he he 

A $34,500,000 bond issue for the construction of 
an addition to the central library-museum building 
of the Milwaukee Public Library was approved by 
Milwaukee voters in an April 7th referendum 
Sixty-seven per cent of Milwaukee voters approved 
the bond issue and every one of the twenty-seven 
wards in the city carried the ‘for’ vote. Actual 
construction of the library addition probably will 
not begin before spring of 1954. It will be situ 
ated behind the present 55-year-old library-museum 
building. The library this year is celebrating its 
75th anniversary 
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The Lion and the Unicorn, editor Frances Clarke 
Sayers’ new quarterly venture in bringing from 
England “news of books that may have use, charm 
or appeal for American children,” is a small maga 
zine reviewing for young Americans books distrib 
uted by Robert Bentley, Inc. The criticisms of 
some twenty-two titles (selected from over a hun 
dred) in the first issue, are written by Mrs. Sayers 
as is the delightful introduction. She has also 
chosen the brief selections quoted in “White Bread 
and Brown,” the several pages of varied reading 
tidbits that follow the reviews in the first issue's 
thirty-one pages. The publication is distributed 
without charge to school, young people's, and chil 
dren’s librarians. To others, there is a charge of 
25 cents per copy or $1 for a year's subscription 

ve ee OL 

Field Reporter, a new bimonthly periodical pub 
lished by the Department of State, is designed to 
provide the public (and interested agencies of the 
government) with information on developments in 
educational, cultural, scientific, technical, and other 
phases of international cooperation as an arm of 
United States foreign policy. Printed on 
paper with an 8” x 10” format, the magazine is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents at $1.50 
per year's domestic subscription; $2 for foreign 
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Medical librarians particularly——and others in 
terested in the field—will enjoy the account, “Wé 

Sodernized Our Library,” of Dora Carriker, who 
forsook a long career as junior high school prin 
cipal to become full-time librarian in the Mary 
Lanning Memorial School of Nursing. Her article, 
which appeared in the April Journal of Nursing, 
tells how she set about reorganizing, improving 
and making more attractive the school's library and 
outlines her duties as librarian 

The May issue of the same journal includes 
Evalyn R. Cierley’s article, “Library Orientation 
in which she describes her method of introducing 
students to the library at Saint Elizabeth School of 
Nursing, Covington, Kentucky, where she is li 
brarian 


glossy 
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Books Without Chains” is the subject of a 
special issue of the Unesco Courier, monthly pub 
lication of the United Nations Educational, Scien 
tic and Cultural Organization. A mark of the 
present era, as Unesco sees it, is that in country 
after country the lending of books to people in all 
walks of life has come to be regarded as a publi: 
service, Nations struggling to throw off the yoke 
of illiteracy are particularly eager to establish pub 
lic libraries, and Unesco's services to member na 
tions include the aid of library experts and the 
holding of international seminars to exchang« 
ideas. Efforts in more advanced countries to bring 
books nearer to the people are avidly studied and 
then frequently imitated or adapted. Of special 
interest are bookmobiles and library services for 
young readers 
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Internationally oriented librarians will be inter- 
ested in the forty-page feature article of the April 
Library Quarterly, “The Role of the Information 
Library in the United States International Informa- 
tion Program.” It was prepared as a master’s thesis 
in library science by Henry James, Jr., Brooklyn 
Public Library branch librarian whose former work 
has included research, writing, and editing assign- 
ments for Life magazine, Doubleday, Prentice-Hall, 
and the “Voice of America.’ 
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Using the Phillips Academy's Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Library as his example, Simeon Hyde, Jr. 
develops a philosophy of the role of the library in 
the school community in the February 1953 Phillips 
Bulletin. The article is illustrated with drawings 
by Andover students 
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Parents of crippled children are the mew read 
ing audience to which future issues of The 
Crippled Child magazine will be directed, it has 
been announced by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. The magazine, 
which was formerly directed at professional work- 
ers with the handicapped, is being changed because 
f a recent analysis which indicated the need for 
a magazine slanted especially to help the parents 
of crippled children in their many and varied 
problems. Technical material, previously pub- 
lished in the magazine, will be made available 
in special pamphlet editions 
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Below are the September and October schedules 
for the Carnival of Books radio program. Check 
time and day in your local area. 


SEPTEMBER 6——Lonesome Sorrell by Keith Robertson 
SEPTEMBER 13—-The Fork in the Trail by Val Gendros 
SEPTEMBER 20-—Buffalo Bill by Parin 
d' Aulaire 
SEPTEMBER 27-—Mzs 
Gregor 
OcTOBER 4—-Quarry 
Ocroper 11—The Ark 
Ocroper 18—-Mr. T, W. 
{ts 
Ocroper 25 -Kut ¢ n 
Bell 


Ingri and Edgar 


Pickerell Goes to Mars by Ellen Mac 
idventure by Lee Kingman 
by Margot Benary-Isbert 
Y’. Anthony Woo by Marie Hall 


Mountain Man by Margaret E. 
ee ee 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Liaris 
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Wish he'd turn back, to that picture 
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Garden City Books recently launched the first 
completely new fiction series for younger children 
in almost a generation with four “Happy Hollis- 
ter’ books. The “Happy Hollister’ stories revolve 
around the escapades of the five lively Hollister 
children, aged four to twelve. 

Written by Jerry West, the series is contempo 
rary in setting. The books will appear in a new 
format—larger than standard series size, with 70 
two-color illustrations in each, priced at 95 cents 

ve be Le 

Paul H. Sheats, associate director of the Exten 
sion Division of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and coauthor of a recently published 
textbook, Adult Education—The Community Ap- 
proach, has been elected president of the Adult 
Education Association of the USA for 1953-1954 

be be 

Construction work on a new $2,220,306 library 
building for Southern Illinois University was 
begun in July, after state funds for the building, 
approved by the Illinois General Assembly for the 
1953-1955 biennium, were released on July Ist 
Out of the $2,500,000 appropriation the remaining 
$279,694 will be used for equipment, books, archi 
tects, fees, site development, contingencies. 

te Le 

“The Content Characterististics of Best-Selling 
Novels,” a paper based on an unpublished Ph.D 
dissertation prepared by John F, Harvey at the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chi 
cago, appears in the spring 1953 issue of Public 
Opinion Quarterly. ‘The subject of this paper,” 
introduction, “is the puzzle of literary 
success. Discarding the subjective approach, the 
author,” [who is librarian at Parsons College in 
Fairfield, Iowa} “has sought to isolate con 
tent characteristics which differentiate best- from 
poor-sellers.”’ 


says the 
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Pierce Butler, who died on March 28 from in 
juries sustained in an automobile accident (Wilson 
Library Bulletin, page 684), is represented with 
his last published writing, “The Life of the Book,” 
in the July issue of Lisrary Quarterly, of which he 
was a founder and editorial board member. As the 
introductory eulogy explains, it is the essay which 
introduced the addresses delivered at the confer 
ence Mr. Butler arranged on ‘Scholars, Librarians, 
and Booksellers at Mid-Century.”’ 


he Le Un 
“The Librarian's Contribution to the Nursing 
School,” an article by Catherine O'Day Hollis, con 
cerns the library of the Mercy Central School of 


Nursing, where Mrs. Hollis is librarian, It ap 
peared in the May issue of Nursing Outlook 
Ww & & 

Four new Enrichment Records based on Land 
mark books have been issued. The books from 
which the dramatizations were drawn are Lee and 
Grant at Appomattox, by MacKinlay Kantor; The 
Monitor and the Merrimac, by Fletcher Pratt; The 
Explorations of Pere Marquette, by Jim Kjel 
gaard; and The Lewis and Clark Expedition, by 
Richard L. Neuberger. The new recordings, like 
the previous ones, will be full dramatizations by 
professional casts of Broadway and radio actors 
with sound effects and music of the various his 
torical periods authentically reproduced 

Enrichment Records have received the Freedoms 
Foundation Citation of Merit for “outstanding 
achievement in bringing about a better understand 
ing of the American way of life.” 
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York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 637p. $10 

26. MITCHELL, ELEANOR Drake. A Prelimi- 
nary Checklist of Tennessee Imprints, 1861-1866. 
Charlottesville, Virginia, Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia, 1953. 98p. $2 

27. MooruHouse, A. C. The Triumph of the 
Alphabet. New York, Schuman, 223p. $4 

28. Popo.sky, Epwarp, ed. Encyclopedia of 
Aberrations. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1953. 550p. $10 

29. PRocHNoW, HERBERT V. The Speaker's 
Treasury of Stories for All Occasions. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1953. 344p. $3.95 

30. RADHAKRISHNAN, SARVEPALLI, ed. History 
of Philosophy Eastern and Western. London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1952. 2 vols. Macmillan import, $15 

31. SAMPSON, HENRY, ed. World Railways 
1952-53; a survey of the operation and equipment 
of representative rail systems. 2nd ed. New York, 
Rand-McNally, 1952. 550p. $25 

32. SHARP, HAL. Sportsman's Digest of Fish- 
ing. New York, Sterling, 1953. 253p. $1.50 

33. Short Story Index; an index to 60,000 sto- 
ties in 4,320 collections. New York, Wilson, 1953. 
1553p. Service basis. 

34. SLOCUM, JOHN J. and HERBERT CAHOON. 
A Bibliography of James Joyce {1882-1941}. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1953. 195p. $6 

35. SMITH, LILLIAN E. The Unreluctant Years: 


a critical approach to children’s literature. Chicago, 
American Library Association; 1953. $4.50 


36. SMITH, ROGER C. Guide to the Literature 
of the Zoological Sciences. Rev. ed. Minneapolis, 
Burgess, 1952. 133p. $2.50 
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37. ——. A Source List of Selected Labor Sta- 
tistics. Rev. ed. New York, Special Libraries As- 
sociation, 1953. $2 

38. SUMNER, LOWELL and JOSEPH 
Birds and Mammals of the Sierra Nevada. 
ley, University of California Press, 1953. 
$7.50 

39, THOM, JoserH M. 
terial in Political Science. 2 
Washington University Libraries, 
apply. 

40. Who's Who in American Art. 
Bowker, 1953. 557p. $17.50 

41. Woopcock, P. G. 
Mythology. New York, 
1953. 155p. $3.75 

42. The Year 
New York, Praeger, 


S. Dixon. 
Berke- 
484p. 


Guide to Research Ma- 
parts. St. Louis, 
1952. paper. 


New York, 


Short 
Philosophical 


Dictionary of 
Library, 
World 1953. 
427p. 


Affairs, 
$7.50 


Book of 
1953. 


Bibliography and Indexes 


ERTAINLY THE BIG, FAT RED VOLUME, Short 

Siory Index,” representing by author, title, 
and often by subject 60,000 stories in 4,320 collec- 
tions is an indexing triumph which will be hailed 
by reference librarians who have depended chiefly 
on the earlier Firkins Index to Short Stories (Win 
chell, R154) in the past. The new volume super 
cedes Firkins in its stoutly bound, clearly printed 
guide to “brief narratives of not more than 150 
average sized pages all of whose constituent parts 
unite to make a single impression upon the mind 
of the reader.” Excluded are collections of short 
stories for children under age twelve only, collec- 
tions of folklore, collections of humorous sketches, 
character sketches, etc. which have no plot, stories 
of two pages or less, and story-telling collections. 
We may repeat what was said of Firkins, ‘a useful 
index, indispensable in college, public, or school 
library.” Only more so. 

Clifford Doudey hails Harwell’s Cornerstones of 
Confederate Collecting" now issued in its second 
edition, as “an evocative description of publica 
tions which will serve as a foundation for in- 
sight into the life of a lost era.” The interesting 
bibliographical essay is appended by a checklist 
and facsimiles of the twenty titles which include 
not only a life of Stonewall Jackson, but an edition 
of Les Miserables. \t is an altogéther charming 
little volume. 

And if we agree with Harwell that an under- 
standing of the printing and literary history of the 
Confederacy is a beginning, at least, to an under- 
standing of the people of the Confederacy, we will 
recognize that the two recent checklists of Ten- 
nessee imprints, 1861-66,” and Maryland imprints, 
1801-1810," will furnish valuable information for 
historians reinterpreting and re-examining the his- 
tories of those two states. Both of these are based 
on the records of the American Imprints Inventory 
with many corrections and additions; both show 
location of copies; but it is hoped that the one on 
Tennessee will be further revised since it is obvi 
ously only what its compiler states it to be—a 
preliminary checklist. The one for Maryland is a 
more finished piece of work, though the compiler 
has made no attempt at a history of the printing 
of the period, which is the added feature of the 
Tennessee checklist 

Bibliographical work published in recent months 
but restricted either to type of publication or a spe- 
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cific subject ranges from Chinese newspapers to 
Joyce. Some of them are limited in their appeal, 
but not since Hirshberg and Melinat's Subject 
Guide to Government Publications (Winchell F4) 
have we had an annotated, alphabetically arranged 
subject list of those difficult and wonderful publi- 
cations from the world’s largest publisher. Now 
Mr. Leidy ™ has selected 2,500 titles of widest ap- 
peal and given annotations and price in a volume 
which may be considered as a supplement to the 
earlier subject guide for many of the same subjects 
It differs in that it omits strictly sta- 
legal documents, but it should 
serve admirably as a buying guide for school and 
public libraries (only a few o.p. items are in- 
cluded), or as a subject index to a library's docu- 
ments collection, particularly if that collection is 
arranged by Superintendent of Documents number, 
since these are given for each item 

The Chinese Newspaper Manual® is much more 
than a list of Chinese newspapers. Rather it is a 
handbook of general information to aid the occi- 
dental student in his approach to reading the Chi- 
nese newspaper. As such it contains selected lists 
of foreign newspapers and magazines, Chinese geo- 
graphical aids, foreign geographical aids, govern- 
mental organizations, and a brief who's who sec- 
tion. This directory information is given in Chinese 
characters, in Wade/Yale romanization, and in 
English. Libraries with Far Eastern collections will 
want it—and probably already have it. 

It is nice to have back in print the old favorite, 
Larned’s Literature of American History™ (Win- 
chell V98), exactly the same as the original except 
for the imprint and one page of formerly o.p. titles 
now reprinted by Long's College Book Company. 
It is still useful, particularly in college and univer- 
sity libraries 


are included. 
tistical, technical, or 


Also useful in college and university libraries is 
Master's Theses in Education 2606 entries ar 
ranged under subject, from administration to vet 
education and listed by number under an 
institutional index. Reading over the titles makes 
you hold your head and wonder where it will all 
end, and reference librarians who are already over- 
burdened with inter-library loans may heave a 
weary sigh, realizing that this may further aggra- 
vate the problem of supplying graduate students 
who like to rehash other theses for their own theses 
Oh dear! I suppose we must have bibliographical 
control of them, though 


eran’ s 


Superseding all earlier bibliographies is A Bib 
liography of James Joyce, which includes much 
hitherto unrecorded data on his books and their 
several editions, periodical and newspaper contri 
butions, translations into foreign languages, and 
unlisted printings of books and pamphlets, based 
on the Slocum Joyce Library now at Yale. As the 
definitive bibliography, it will be invaluable to all 
serious students or collectors of Joyce because of 
its careful collation and notes. It even lists radio 
programs on Joyce and some books owned by Joyce 
before 1905 

Particularly helpful to college librarians giving 
instruction in the use of the library beyond the 
freshman orientation, or to reference teachers, are 
bibliographical guides such as the revised edition 
of Guide to the Literature of the Zoological Sci 
ences”™ and Guide to Research Material in Political 
Science,” to be issued in five parts. The first, com 
piled by a professor of entomology, is intended as 
a text for a college course in the porn, is marred 
by minor errors in spelling and fact, but has a 





rather full, annotated list of journals and fuller 
commentary on individual specialized bibliogra- 
phies than we have in our more general guides to 
reference materials. The other guide, by a reference 
librarian, sticks more closely to description of ma- 
terials, with less emphasis on use, and proceeds 
from the general to the specific in such categories 
as encyclopedias, dictionaries, bibliographies and 
indexes, directories, handbooks and yearbooks, at 
lases and gazetteers (spelled gazateers in the table 
of contents). The compiler might have profitted 
from an examination of Ward's Guide to Japanese 
Reference and Research Materials in the Field of 
Political Sctence, which also includes general 
sources of biography, bibliography, etc., but which 
annotates from the standpoint of the subject, po 
litical sctence, giving information much more to 
the point than general descriptions. For instance 
it would be interesting to know how useful Index 
Translationum 1s the field of political science 
since it is generally known that it ‘lists translations 
of literary, scientific, educational, and cultural 
works published in pamphlet or book form.” But 
maybe this is expecting too much. Certainly there 
is much valuable information included 

Harkins’ Bibliography of Slavic Folk Literature 
includes the most important works in both Slavic 
and non-Slavic languages and is prefaced with a 
brief introduction to the field for teachers, students 
and librarians 

A Source List of Selected Labor Statistics” con 
tinues in its revised edition to describe important 
federal, state and nongovernmental statistics under 
issuing agency, with a subject and title index and 
a list of addresses of agencies. For each publica 
tion 1s given freque ney, time lag, period covered, 
and description of contents. All very fine 


Psychiatry 


Some nonlibrarians have been known to say that 
librarians are nuts on the subject of bibliography, 
but if such is the case, it is not discussed under 
bibliomania in the Encyclopedia of Aberrations,™ 
which does, however, include many short unsigned 
and long signed articles on subjects in the evet 
widening field of psychopathology. The longer 
articles are reprinted from journals in the field 
without, however, citing volume, pages, and dates 
We don't like that. There are many case studies, 
including the fascinating one of two sisters in a 
state hospital who “adjusted fairly well to the 
routine; but continued to be seclusive, proud, and 
paranoid.” Dr. Alexandra Adler's somewhat 
guarded foreword has us guessing. She says, “The 
wealth of information on human aberrations could 
not be offered better than by a combination of short 
summaries on the one hand, and detailed articles 
on the other. Such an exposition might well offer 
a standard example for further work in presenting 
in an encyclopedic manner our broadening field of 
knowledge on psychopathology.’ She does say that 
the volume should prove of great help on many 
occasions, 

With the growing interest in psychiatric social 
work, the symposium, Psychoanalysis and Social 
Wore,” with its contributions to both theory and 
practice by outstanding professors and psychiatrists, 
will be a valuable epitome of the contribution of 
the psychoanalyst to the field of social work. The 
book emphasizes those elements of psychoanalytic 
concepts which are applicable to the problems the 
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social worker is called upon to handle. The edi- 
tor’s preface admirably sets forth both the purpose 
and the contents of the collection. 


Birds and Plants 


Birds and Mammals of the Sierra Nevada™ de- 
scribes 167 birds and 65 mammal species known to 
inhabit the region at present, and gives chapters 
on those that have vanished from the area. Color 
plates, many black and white photographs, and a 
physical map of the region illustrate the clearly 
written text, which in addition to the usually found 
description and habits of each bird and mammal 
gives records from Sequoia and Kings Canyon Na 
tional Parks, so that visitors may know, for in 
stance, that they have little chance of seeing the 
pigeon hawk there since this excellent handbook 
declares it uncommon. It is too large to put in the 
pocket of a hiker, but would be fine to take in a 
car when visiting the parks. 

Plant Diseases in Orchard, Nursery and Garden 
Crops is a translation from the Danish edition of 
1944, with a few paragraphs which apply to Eng- 
lish conditions added. Handsomely printed in Eng 
land, it should be an important addition to agricul- 
tural college libraries, but too special and expensive 
for the general library, though nurserymen, serious 
gardeners, and state agriculture departments will 
find both the illustrations and the text on symp- 
toms, cause, and control of diseases very compre 
hensive. Looking over the pages we thank goodness 
for Bordeaux mixture. 

The American Grass Book* is a comprehensive 
manual of pasture and range practices by two spe 
cialists in this “indispensable form of plant life 
It not only represents the authors’ thirty-five years 
ot experience in planting, management of grass 
lands, and seed production, but devotes at least a 
third of the volume to descriptions of individual 
grasses, which would be most informative to one 
who chose to collect grass as a hobby, though this 
is not enlarged upon in the Guide to Nature Hot 
bies,” that beautifully illustrated and interestingly 
written stimulation to the collecting of shells, 
plants, birds, and butterflies, with a section on na 
ture and wildlife photography. It is admirably 
suited for home purchase though school libraries 
might find it useful as an added source of such in 
formation. Its sections on hunting and fishing are 
necessarily brief, and the fisherman, but not the 
librarian, might want to consider buying Sports 
man's Digest of Fishing ™ for its handy pocket size 
and large print and clear illustrations. It is a little 
sketchy for library purchase. 


Art and Music 


Who's Who in American Art“ (Winchell Q59), 
which will appear from 1953 on as a separate vol 
ume, includes over 600 new names not found in the 
1947 edition, and, for the first time, cartoonists, tex 
tile designers, and book illustrators. The geograph 
ical index arranged alphabetically by state and city 
gives the artists’ professional classifications 

A comparable volume is The ASCAP Biographi 
cal Dictionary*® (Winchell, Q246), which has over 
2,500 entries for composers, authors, and publishers 
in its new revised and enlarged edition. It still does 
not give dates for the list of best known works by 
each writer. It, too, includes a geographical index 
to the birthplaces of members and New York City, 
like Abou Ben Aden, leads all the rest 
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Also issued in a revised edition is The Victor 
Book of Operas* which adds histories and descrip- 
tions of nine operas, some new, some old. It also 
gives for the first time all the 33 and 45 rpm 
operatic records in the RCA Victor catalogs to- 
gether with the older recordings still available. The 
accounts of the composition and performance his- 
tory of every opera have been brought up to date 

Variety Music Cavalcade™ is described on its 
cover as ‘a complete chronology of music published 
in the United States (1620-1950), giving title, 
composer, librettist, publisher and date of copy- 
right, with reference to contemporaneous events. 
Ihe only book of its kind. An indispensible refer 
ence for newspapers, magazines, music publishers, 
radio and TV stations, writers, critics, program ar- 
rangers, and musical directors.” The compiler's 
pretace is more modest as he makes no pretense of 
being definitive. “Omissions? There are plenty, as 
the compiler knows.’ But as an expansion of the 

Musical-Historical Cavalcade” which appeared in 
Variety from 1948 to 1950, it is a valuable guide to 
music which enjoyed a degree of popularity in the 
United States. Libraries could do without the sec- 
tions on contemporaneous events, having other 
more complete sources for this. 

Remembering the Hess review of December 1952 
in the Saturday Review for Craven's Treasury of 
Art Masterpieces” in its revised edition with 22 
new colored plates, we realize that the average 
reader will be less offended by the “simpering and 
fruity vulgarity” of the text and by the convention- 
al selection than Mr. Hess. It still looks like a good 
purchase for the general library as the many librar- 
ians who have bought it will testify. 

But librarians may hesitate to buy World Cos- 
tumes,’ which is marred by the simpering and fruity 
vulgarity of its illustration and for the imaccuracy 
of its detail in some of the drawings, e.g., for cos- 
tumes of Japan and Korea. There is the minimum 
of text and introductory material and it is hard to 
understand for whom the book was intended. Per- 
haps for dress designers looking for new ideas, but 
not worried about accuracy 

Much more authentic is A Directory of Antique 
Furniture,” with its more than 1,100 examples, 
photographed and classified by a furniture ‘‘tech- 
nologist’’ who has acted in this capacity for many 
notable collections, including the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art. Collectors and dealers will find it 
most helpful 

Flags of the World,” based on earlier works and 
brought up to date by a British writer, is a British 
publication which gives less emphasis to state flags 
of the United States and very much more to British 
flags, which may be an asset to those libraries trying 
to round out their collections in this branch of 
heraldry. It has many colored illustrations 


Words, Spoken and Written 


The Speaker's Treasury of Stories for All Occa 
ions ™ gives 1,200 stories, anecdotes, and verses, 
indexed under 500 subjects. Because of its arrange- 
ment and purpose, it should be helpful to speakers 
and students of public speaking—if they need this 
sort of thing. They probably need more the Stand- 
ard Handbook of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Rela 
tive Pronouns, and Adverbs,” which is intended for 
everyone who values a good tight style and accuracy 
of expression. The most useful part is the alpha 
betic list of more than 2,000 prepositional idioms, 
each illustrated for sentence usage. More textbook 
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in nature is Scientific Terminology,” a classics pro 
fessor's effort to interest medical students and those 
in the biological sciences in language, semantics, 
and orthography which will extend beyond the mere 
memorization of prefixes, sufhixes, and vocabulary 
It is a good supplement to a scientific dictionary. 

Though the English-Norwegian Dictionary” has 
been in use in Norway for many years and was pub- 
lished in Great Britain in 1950, it has not been 
noted in these columns before. It is a more up-to 
date list of words in current English usage, with 
their Norwegian equivalents, than will be found 
listed in Winchell and as such is here included. The 
format is good and bearing in mind that the em 
phasis is English rather than American, librarians 
will find it a useful addition to their bilingual dic 
tionary collections 

But ali these dictionaries could not have been 
compiled without the alphabet, whose rise to su- 
premacy is told in a history of writing called The 
Triumph of the Alphabet.“ This not only considers 
cunieform, Egyptian, Chinese writing, and the al 
phabet, but also the place of writing in our daily 
life, with reference to attempts to abolish illiteracy, 
which should be of interest to librarians. 


Children’s Literature 


Since illiteracy is most successfully abolished by 
beginning when a child is young, all librarians are 
interested in literature for children and will find 
The Unreluctant Years” a stimulating, critical ap- 
proach to the subject rather than a list of recom- 
mended books. “The importance of the selective 
function in finding and making known the best in 
children’s literature is the theme of this book’’ and 
since the author considers it a joyous and fruitful 
field, this will be joyously read by children’s: li- 
brarians 


Myths and Actualities 


Short Dictionary of Mythology," 
explanations and no indication of pronunciation, 
gives little not found in an unabridged or classical 


with its brief 


dictionary. It might possibly be considered for 
home purchase but is not recommended for li 
braries, large or small, which might use the money 
to purchase The Historian's Craft * as the reflections 
on the nature and uses of history and the techniques 
and methods of the men who write it, by a man who 
worked for a ‘wider human history.” 

Much more exhaustive is the History of Philoso 
phy Eastern and Western” which is important for 
those who believe that the first step towards the 
evolution of One World is the establishment of 
unity in the world of thought. Perhaps it is more 
important in American libraries because it repre 
sents the work of some sixty scholars and is perhaps 
the first book in which Indian scholars attempt a 
systematic interpretation of the teachings of the 
master minds of the west, side by side with pene 
trating studies in topics of Indian and other Orient 
al schools of philosophy. It should be more useful 
in college than in small public libraries, even 
though there is great interest in Oriental philoso- 
phy among the general public 


more 


There is probably more interest among the gen 
eral public in buying a home, accidents, insurance, 
and making a will, and Everyone's Legal Adviser’ 
is intended as a layman's guide to common legal 
problems in these fields. It is a good public library 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
Re TIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS aeereny 


— THIS IS THE FOURTH ANNIVEKSARY Of my 
union with this page, I paused to consult a 
niversaries in the World Almanac. 1 see that this 
is the book anniversary; so as soon as the labors of 
writing this copy are over and it 1s safely dropped 
into the mail, I shall hie myself to my favorite 
bookshop to buy myself a suitable present. Miss 
Malone, who runs the shop, is a good friend of 
mine. My purchases are never very plentiful but 
she loves children’s books, too, so we have many 
pleasurable conversations. She called me the other 
day to come down, as she had something to show 
me. It was a delightful little collection of poems 
written by a charming elderly lady of Austin for 
her small nieces, and published by a private press 
here in Texas. I sat at Miss Malone's desk, lost to 
the busy hum about me, as I read the lilting verses 
in The Purple Tree. When it is complete with cov 
er (which it still lacked) I believe that this will be 


my choice as an anniversary present 


Studying Your Library Service 


school li 
how 


From Gertrude May, supervisor of 
braries in St Louis, comes an account of 
Dorothy R. Ford, librarian at Central High School 
made an interesting study of the use of her library 
both present and potential. During a two-week 
period, each student coming to the library filled out 
a brief questionnaire 


Are you in the library for a definite assignment ? 
Yes No 
If so, name the subject 
or 


library for (a) leisure read 


(b) browsing - ic) x 
book report ; 


Check the one of these which applies to you 


Are you in the 
ing ; 
lecting a book for a 


Here is the picture of her library service statisti 
cally speaking 


Number of Students 
Using Library 


Boys 
Girls 


Nature of Use 


1258 
402 
426 
254 

Business 19 


Definite 
English 
History 
Scrence 
General 


Assignment 


invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


School and Children’s Librarians are 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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Personal and Community Problems 21 

Health 58 

American Problems 48 
Other Uses 

Leisure Reading 396 

Browsing 78 

Book Report Selection 184 


The forty-two members of the faculty were also 
canvassed with a questionnaire. Thirty-six teachers 
replied that their subject was such that they could 
use the library in their instruction. There were 
many interesting suggestions as to further services 
the library might furnish. Many asked for more 
books in their subject, some for specific titles. Ex 
pansion of the library so that more students could 
be seated was suggested. Twenty faculty members 
asked to have bibliographies prepared for them be 
fore taking up new units. Nine indicated that they 
would iike to bring their classes to the library be 
fore starting new units 

Both Mrs. Ford and Miss May felt that the fac 
ulty questionnaire was particularly valuable in em 
phasizing more extensive use of the library to fac 
ulty members. Many who had previously made 
little use of the library took advantage of the sug 
gested services of the questionnaire. I agree and 
believe, also, that one secret of the effectiveness of 
the questionnaire lies in the fact that it required 
some participation on the part of the teachers. The 
mere act of thinking about the questions and writ 
ing u reply served to direct their thoughts to po 
tential services they were failing to take advantage 
ot 

Now [I am wondering what interesting 
studies along this line have been made which would 
prove helpful to more people. Don't hide your 
light under a bushel, but let us hear from you 


other 


Summer Highlights 


The ALA Convention in Los Angeles and the 
Preconterence on Book Selection in Pasadena 
sponsored by the Division of Library Service t 
Children and Young People 

The programs of both the DLCYP and AASI 
were excellent and, wonder of wonders! there 
no conflicts in meeting time! Be sure to watch for 
the various speeches when they appear as articles 
in our magazines. I should hate to have anyone 
miss Doris Gates’ superb talk, “Beyond the Four 
Hills.” In fact, I long to read it again to savor once 
more its fine ideas. I appreciated its fine blending 
of idealism and down-to-earth-ness. The Newbery 
Caldecot? dinner exciting as always. Ann 
Nolan Clark spoke as beautifully as she writes; 
and I am still chortling at Lynd Ward's delicious 
humor. How I should like to have his bear-skin 
bound copy of The Biggest Bear (complete with 
fur!) on display in my library for a day. The chil 
dren would surely be thrilled! 


were 


was 
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Nothing has pleased me more this summer than 
to have two of my teachers call to tell me that they 
were taking children’s literature at the university. 
Neither one can receive any credit for it. Rather 
it has been a labor of love for them. Both made 
practically the same comment: “It is wonderful and 
I don’t see how I got along without it before.” I 
doubt if I ever open a box of new books now unless 
I have them peering over my shoulder ready to 
pounce 

It pleased me, too, when another teacher said 
that she preferred to have me keep all of her illus- 
trative and enrichment materials in the library. 
Then they are well organized and always accessible, 
and it is good to have them where all can share 
them. I like her philosophy ! 

Another teacher came the last day to tell me she 
was going to be around for awhile. If I'd like to 
have her help me take inventory, just phone her. 
She believed that it would benefit her a lot to have 
that opportunity to cull the shelves and discover 
the books she was missing. 

Three little girls from the third grade brought 
me a poem they had written near the close of the 
school year. It was inspired by the reference work 
they had been doing in a nature unit: 


QUESTIONS 


Why do we have day and night ? 
Why does the sun give us light ? 
Why do we sometimes run and play ? 
Why do we sleep at the close of day? 


Why does the moon shine at night? 
Why do the stars shine so bright ? 
Who looks over us in our beds. 
Right above our little heads ? 


What is up there in the sky ? 

Way, way up there so high! 

Betty and Bob wonder wh) 

The moon and stars are oh so high! 
ROBERTA KENT 
KATHIE 
Kay HANDY 


SIMONS 


Dedicated to Mrs McGuire 


I was impressed by the dedication until I re- 
membered that their teacher had the same name as 
I. I asked them if it was dedicated to Mrs. Third- 
Gods McGuire or to Mrs. Library McGuire. They 
merely smiled mysteriously and gave me no 
answer! 


Important for School Librarians 
and Administrators! 


Eve ry School Needs a Library. Here is a basic 
source pamphlet in services, needs, cost, public re- 
lations, which is intended to stimulate activity in 
the development and improvement of school li- 
braries. This publication was prepared by a joint 
committee of the New England School Develop- 
ment Council and New England School Library 
Association following a year of study in workshop 
sessions. It is already receiving nationwide acclaim 
and distribution. 

Copies may be purchased at $1 from the New 
England School og emer Council, Spaulding 
House, 20 Oxford Street, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 83) 
title, but should not be considered a substitute for 
consulting a good lawyer 
More ominous is Propaganda Handbook ® which 
classifies the most common propaganda techniques 
used in the struggle for the minds of men. The au- 
thors are an assistant professor of political science 
and a member of the Philadelphia Bar and the text 
is hardly a dispassionate, scientific examination of 
propaganda. It contains recommendations and such 
statements as ‘The great error in most of our edu- 
cation is the delight which teachers take in ‘emo 
tionalizing’ and ‘moralizing’ the social sciences 
Each history lesson is presented in terms of ‘good- 
ies’ and ‘baddies.’ Economics is interpreted to stu- 
dents in terms of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ concepts of 
industry and trade. ” And so on. Their first recom- 
mendation is “a wide adoption of fearless scientific 
method in the teaching techniques of schools and 
colleges.”” It is obvious that in the studies of propa- 
ganda activities of various groups, the authors have 
presented some of their information in terms of 
“goodies” and “baddies.” 
The Y earbook of W orld Aff. urs, 1953 at ( Win- 
chell, L686) follows the pattern of its predecessors 
in presenting the opinions of twelve contributors, 
mostly British, on subjects of timely interest such 
as the cold war and the struggle for Germany. 
These essays are followed by sections of brief re- 
views of American and European books on the so 
ciological, economic, geographical, legal, institu- 
tional, and psychological and educational aspects of 
world affairs. As such it might be considered an 
annua! symposium and annotated bibliography 
rather than an attempt at a complete view of the 
subject. Its chief value in libraries would seem to 
be bibliographical 
The second edition of World Railways," with its 
survey of the operation and equipment of over 
1,400 railroads of 101 countries has many valuable 
reference features such as photographs, drawings, 
maps, and tables, which make it a worthy compan 
ion volume to Jane's Fighting Ships and Jane's All 
the World's Aircraft. It will probably be bought 
by enginee ring schools and technology divisions of 
large public libraries because of its detailed treat- 
ment—and high price. About half the volume is 
devoted to American railways 
Collier's World Atlas and Gazetteer * was pub- 
lished with the needs of the family in mind, but the 
features which recommend it for home use will 
also appeal to librarians—the almost unique mar- 
ginal index on each map, giving population and 
location of the principal cities and towns; the al 
phabetical arrangement of full-page maps of the 
states with the exception of Nevada and Utah (1 
page) and several others; the good color and clear 
type. Of course it is not a world atlas in the sense 
of giving equal representation to all parts of the 
world, for about half of the maps (Rand McNally) 
are for North America and more text on physical 
and economic background will be found for North 
America than for the rest of the world. An inter- 
esting feature of the world index and gazetteer 
which makes up more than half of the volume is 
the information found under cities and towns 
which have tourist interest. These descriptions 
vary in length and are well written, sometimes ac- 


companied by photographs. 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


ENGLISH COUNTY LIBRARY IMPRESSIONS 


By Rese 


A’ A FULBRIGHT PROJECT, a study of the county 
library system of Britain seemed not too fér 
midable a task. I had nine months in which to do 
it. Today, almost a year later, I blush at my confi- 
dence and laugh at my innocence. But not even this 
seems to daunt me from further folly——that of re- 
cording informally the places I visited and some of 
the general impressions I gained. 

From the tiny county of Radnorshire in Wales, 
with a total population of 19,720, to Lancashire 
wich its 5,104,000; from Kent in southeast England 
to Stirlingshire, gateway to the Highlands of Scot- 
land; and from services to isolated farm houses as 
well as to county branches serving a population of 
over 100,000—these were the ranges and extremes 
which I saw 

Semantics proved a barrier, albeit not an insur- 
mountable one. Before many weeks had gone by, I 
too spoke of issues, not circulations, readers’ tickets 
and not borrowers’ cards. And when I put my mind 
to it, | could differentiate between an exhibition van 
(designed not for public use, but rather for direct 
exchange of center and school library collections), 
a traveling library (used for house-to-house visits), 
and a mobile library (for more concentrated centers 
of population). 

In very general terms, county library service in 
Britain does mean much the same as it does in the 
United States. The county is an administrative unit 
of local government; the county library serves that 
part of the area not already served by any independ- 
ent library authorities ; points of service may be vil- 
lages or school centers, part-time or full-time 
branches, stationary or mobile units; and staff may 
be voluntary or paid, qualified or unqualified. But 
from here onwards, minor variations and differences 
seem to occur 

Take, for example, the status of the county li- 
brarian, He is noi a chief officer in his own right 
as in the municipal libraries, but rather a subordi- 
nate of the county education ofhcer. Following this 
through, the library committee then becomes a sub- 
commuttee of the education committee [or board}. 
In matters of finance, the library budget must first 
be approved by the library subcommittee, going from 
there to the education committee and thence to the 
finance committee as an item of educational expendi- 
ture, a sometimes mixed and dubious blessing. 
There is no provision whereby the librarian could 
“take it to the voter,’ whether for a new central li- 
brary or a bookmobile. In the main, all monies 


send material on 
work to Mrs. 


Extension librarians are invited to 
rural, state, county, and regional library 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 

Rose Vainstein, formerly Research Assistant at the Uni 
versity of Illinois Library School, has just concluded a 
Fulbright Scholarship in England. 
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come from a single tax, or rate as it is termed in 
Britain 

In so far as staff is concerned, it is most difficult 
to make any comparisons, since systems for educa 
tion differ so widely in the two countries. The Li- 
brary Association is the only examining body for 
certification, issuing both the A.L.A. (Associate- 
ship) and the F.L.A. (Fellowship). To obtain 
either qualification, students may enroll in corre 
spendence courses, study on their own, or attend 
full-time schools, only one of which (London Uni- 
versity) requires a previous university degree as 
basis for admission. To further complicate compari- 
sons, prospective candidates may take these examin 
ations in parts and over as many years and for as 
many times as they care to persevere—this while 
still working as a “librarian.” 

One could count, practically on a single hand, the 
number of new postwar library buildings in Great 
Britain. And having seen, just prior to leaving the 
States, some of the new branches in Wayne and 
Cuyahoga counties, not to mention the municipal 
ones in Detroit, Baltimore, Richmond, and Oakland 
it was indeed a contrast to note the condition of 
many of the library premises in the British Isles, and 
to realize that under present economic stringencies 
it was not likely that much library construction of 
any kind would be taking place. For the most part, 
the “new” buildings consist of converted premises, 
a few unpretentious prefabricated libraries and a 
small number of proper buildings, completed mainly 
because the shell had been begun before the war. 

On the whole, our British colleagues accuse us of 
overstressing work with children and young people, 
and we chide them for neglect! No matter which 
point of view is upheld, it still remains a fact that 
this type of service receives less specialized attention 
in England than it does in the United States. Ac- 
cording to statistics published by the County Li- 
braries Section, 1952, less than half of the English 
counties (and an even smaller percentage of those 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales) have someone in 
headquarters as librarian-in-charge of work with 
children, and less than two dozen qualified children’s 
librarians are at work in county branches. 

Yet, as a general comment on library ‘busyness, 
this Fulbrighter takes away a strong recollection of 
far heavier adult usage, though lighter juvenile us- 
age, than in the United States—with a combined 
total still far greater than the number of books bor- 
rowed through comparable American libraries. And 
this is true despite the larger newspaper circulation 
and movie attendance per person in Great Britain 
than in the States, as revealed by the latest Unesco 
figures. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS—SOURCES OF 
By Frances 


N°’ THAT THE SUMMER IS OVER, vacationists 
are returning to their homes, and scout troops 
and other organizations are starting a new year 
with high hopes and extensive plans, libraries will 
soon be besieged again by patrons, youngsters and 
adults alike, who have been inspired by summer 
camps and resorts, trips to Indian reservations and 
national parks, etc., to try their hands at some type 
of craft work. The requests will probably run the 
gamut of the arts and crafts, from simple Indian 
beadwork to the more advanced skills of weaving, 
ceramics, and leather carving. 

Although the summer has just ended, it is not 
soon to think ahead to the demands which 
will be made on library resources for informative 
books and pamphlets concerned with the making 
of Christmas gifts. Forward looking group leaders 
will be delighted with a library display of available 
materials, 


too 


Since there are relatively few low-cost books in 
the field of handicrafts, due to their specialized 
type of material and the necessity for many illustra- 
tions, the small library, especially, with its limited 
budget, will want to stock available free and low- 
cost material which will help to meet the demand. 
The major source of such specialized material is, 
of course, the numerous craft supply houses. The 
following list covers mainly the New York area, 
but some of the craft books on your library shelves 
contain lists of such dealers in various parts of the 
country. In addition, the yellow pages of your 
local telephone book, under “Arts and Crafts,” will 
no doubt prove productive enough to compensate 
for the trouble involved in canvassing dealers for 
useful publications 


List of Popular Crafts 


Leathercraft Sculpture 
Ceramics and Pottery 
Jewelry 

Plastic Craft 

Tole Tray Decorating 
Linoleum Block Printing 
Silk Screen Prints 
Knotting and Braiding 
Bead Loom Craft 


Decorating Wood 
Articles 


Wood Carving 
Chip Carving 
Textile Painting 
Glove Making 
Weaving 
Basketry 

Rafhia Work 
Indian Craft 
Cork Craft 


Libra.ians are invited to contribute to this de 
partment. Correspondence should be addressed to Helga 
Lende, Librarian, American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
15 West 16th Street, New York 11 

Frances Gale is Assistant Librarian, 
tion for the Blind 


Special 


American Founda 
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Edited by 
Helga Lende 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 
M. Gale 


Sources of Free and Low-Cost 
Craft Publications 


Art Clay Company, Indianapolis, In 


American 
diana. 
Henson, Catherine M. How to Enamel on 
Copper coer one oe $1 
Janeway, Carol. Ceramics and Pottery Mak- 
ing for Everyone (paper) 
Lion, Hellen H. How to 
Book 1 (paper) 
Lion, Hellen H 
Number 2 , 
Stewart, J. A. Ceramics for All (paper) 
Modeling with Permoplast and Amaco 
Craft Clays, Booklet #3 


Do 


Ceramics, 


How to Do Ceramics, 


25« 


American Handicrafts Company, Inc., 45-49 South 
Harrison Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 
Amco Publishing Company. Green Book of 
Designs for Metalcraft and Jewelry .... $1 
Amco Publishing Company. Metal Tool- 
ing, Book II . : $1 
American Crayon Company. Do It Your- 
self (textile painting) ... 25 
Craver, M. Making Hand W ‘rought Sterling 
Silver Jewelry $1 
Delta Craft. Practical Finishing Methods 
(for wood) : 5 
Fiore. Fundamentals of Clay Modeling $1 
Frankenfield. Block Printing with Linoleum 
(paper) ; 50« 
Herwig. Square Knot Booklet #1 (paper) 20 
Herwig. Square Knot Booklet #2 (paper) 2% 
Herwig. Square Knot Booklet #43 (paper) $1 
How to Make Things with Craftstrip 2% 
Knotting and Braiding with Pyro Lace 25 
Rohm & Haas. Working with Plexiglass $1 
Smith, F. R. §. Small Jewelry . $1 


American Reedcraft Corporation, 417 Lafayette 
Avenue, Box 154, Hawthorne, New Jersey 
Reed and Raffia (folder) 
Metalcraft, Sculpstone, 
(folder) 
Brinley. Raffia 
Priscilla Basketry 


free 
Tri-Chem Colors 
free 
60« 
7% 


Art-Books-For-All 
Flore, Rosario 
Ickes, Margaret 
Ickes, Margaret 
Thorndike, C 


80 East 11th Street, New York 
- Modeling ; $1 
Vorking in Leather ... $1 
Ma orking in Plastics .... $1 
Arts and Crafts for Children $1 
Art Handicrafts Frankfort Street 
New York 38 
The Romance o 
Lacing from Start to Finish 


Company, 26 


f Leather P jis > 
25¢ 
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Arthur Edwards Company, Inc., 153 West 27th 
Street, New York 1. 

Designs for Tooled Leather, Book #1 

Designs for Tooled Leather, Book #2 

Designs for Carved Leather 


Knotting and Braiding with Pyro 


Boin Arts and Crafts Company, 91 Morris Street, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 
Armin, J. Etching and Painting on Glass 
DG and Muriel. 30 Plate Patterns 
Hoefer, L. C. Leathercraft Instructions 
Hoefer, L. C. Designs for Carved Leather 
we. L. C. Designs for Tooled 1 eather, 
I and I , each 
How to Make Things with Craftstrip 
Knotting and Braiding with Pyro Lace 
Garner, F. J. Fun with Wood . 
Norling, E. How to Do Wood Carving 
Priscilla Basketry Book #1 . 
Snead, Jane. How to Glaze Pottery 
Van Zandt. How to Paint on Textiles 
Villasenor, D. and J. How to Do Nature 
Printing 
Crown Leather Company, 2 Street, New 
York 38. 


Sitkin 


spruce 


Lacing from Start to Finish ... 25¢ 


Handy and Harman, 82 Fulton Street, New York 
38 
Designed by You-—in Silver . free 
Contemporary Silversmithing free 
Handwrought Silver . free 
An Introduction to Karat Golds for H. and 


Crafismen  .. poh eek .. Sree 


Making Hand W rought ' Sterling Silver 
Jewelry (free to librarians) . $1 
Silver for the Craftsman ..... iieaae S008 
Craft Projects in Sterling Silver, Ls ( Leaf- 
lets) . ; : oe : free 
Metal Crafts Supply Company, 10 Thomas Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Things in Metal (a portfolio) ae 
Rose, Augustus F. Enameling . OX 
National Association of Leather Glove Manufac- 
turers, Inc., Gloversville, New York. 
A Brief Treatise on Leather Gloves .. free 
Glove Life (contains i:.teresting informa- 
tion about leather) . ; onde emake ae 


National Handicraft Company, 199 William Street, 
New York 38 

Lacing Guide ore 25¢ 

United States Department ‘of Comme Tce 

Make It of Leather . s ; a 

Tanner's Council of America, Inc., 411 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

Dictionary of Leather Terminology 15¢ 

Leather in Our Lives . free 

Hague, H. M. Leather free 
Macombs Road, 


University Hobby Crafts, 1701 


New York 53. 

Foster, W. T.—Publications 
Designs for Coppe r, Leather, Et 
Ceramics, Number 
Ceramics, Number 2 
Haw to Paint on Textiles ..... 


How to Paint on China 
How to Do Ceramics 
How to Do Sculpture 
Have Fun with 
Sculpture 

W ‘oodcarving ° 
101 Uses : for Cc “ralt Strip 


Wood 


Vaughn 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

McPharlin, Paul. Cutting Paper Sculpture 
Indian Beadcraft Handbook ; 
Instruction Manual for Braiding, 

WwW rapping 

Twelve Technics for the Artist, ‘Studer nt, and 
Teacher . 10 
Whittling Is Easy with X-Acto .. 25« 


Weaving, 


The list above has purposely been limited to 
items which cost no more than $1. However, many 
of these firms offer craft books which could prove 
valuable additions to a library which has funds to 
purchase more expensive books in this field 

Two publishers who specialize in craft books are 
Charles T. Branford Company, 551 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Special Libraries Directory of Greater Neu 
York, 6th ed., 1953, is a guide to material avail- 
able in 670 specialized libraries in the New York 
City area, classifying the libraries under 31 sub- 
jects of major interest, ranging from advertising 
and public relations through technology and trans- 
portation. Personnel and subject indexes are in- 
cluded, as well as an alphabetical listing of the 
organizations which maintain the libraries. One 
quarter of the limited edition has already been sub 
scribed. The price of the directory is $3 to Special 
Libraries Association members and $4 to nonmem 
bers. Copies are available from the 1953 editor, 
Betty L. Hale, 110 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


s 8 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 86) 

The problem of equating expenditures, staff, cir- 
culation, and general services in the two countries 
is an extremely perplexing one and a mere transla- 
tion of shillings and pence into dollars and cents 
is apt to be misleading. As to the question of who 
is getting the better value, the British or American 
taxpayer—whether on the basis of circulation per 
thousand population served, per registered reader, 
or per staff member available—most British librar- 
ians consider it almost a rhetorical one, with their 
own taxpayers getting much the better of the bar 
gain! Even when reminded of new buildings, me- 
chanical aids, and specialized staffs, they still re- 
main firm in their conviction. Not bound by any 
sense of an impartial jury, but because she now feels 
she may know more about British county libraries 
than American, this librarian is going to take a care- 
ful look at what does go on at home before affirm 
ing or denying! 

But for all the differences, whether in approach 
to librarianship, provisions afforded, or services 
rendered, librarians on both sides of the Atlantic 
still have one problem in common: how to get the 
right book to the right reader at the right time. 
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Display for the Month 


For its “American History” display, the Artesia, 
New Mexico, High School Library rejuvenated an 
eagle left over from an earlier display by adding 
colors painted on with construction paper cutouts 
Beneath the eagle, the four freedoms—of speech, 
of worship, from want, and from fear—were let- 
tered on blocks, with lettering guides, in India ink. 
The blocks were given a realistic touch by flecking 
them with black poster paint and a small brush 
Jackets of historical novels and biographies com 
pleted the display. 


Paul Parker photo 


A special bulletin board having as its theme the 
“My Government’ proficiency badge announced 
this year by the Girl Scouts was designed in the 
Children’s Library of the Mount Vernon, New 
York, Public Library. Headed “My Government, 
A Badge to Work For,” it displayed, with a photo- 
graph of the capitol of the United States, a copy 
of the Bill of Rights, and such slogans as ‘Girl 
Scouting, Force for Freedom.” Beneath it was an 
open shelf of reading material for use by Girl 
Scouts working for the new badge, which was de- 
signed for junior high school students as a supple 
ment to the work of the schools in teaching citizen 


ship. 
os 8 
A patriotic theme from Kincella’s book, History 
Sings, was used to introduce the Land of the Free 
book series to the Artesia, New Mexico, High 
School library. The outline of the United States 
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and of the liberty bell were drawn on poster paper 
in blue, brown, and gold, and pictures from his 
torical novels put around the frame. Crepe papet 
in red, white, and blue edged the board, Unfolded 
book jackets and a history of the Land of the Free 
series completed the display. 








Back-to-school apples for the teacher were fea 
tured in “Juicy Morsels,”’ a Tivy High School 
library bulletin board in Kerrville, Texas. Back 
ground of the display was made of dark blue crepe 
paper, with the red apples, green leaves, and brown 
stems cut from construction paper Peering from 
each apple is a worm (perhaps a book worm?) 
made from accordian-pleated brown paper and 
glistening with a sequin eye. Book titles and pic 
tures pasted on the apples were cut from the jackets 
of new books 





ALA NOTES 


Letter from the White House 


| gree md of the seventy-second annual ALA 
conference, held in Los Angeles June 21-27, 
was the letter from President Eisenhower read at 
the Council meeting on June 26. The letter was a 
reply to one from ALA President Downs, written 
after President Eisenhower's commencement ad- 
dress at Dartmouth, expressing appreciation for the 
President's presentation of the freedoms to which 
the work of librarians is dedicated and promising 
that the Los Angeles conference would concentrate 
on ways librarians could maintain those freedoms. 
(An excerpt from the Dartmouth address and the 
full text of President Eisenhower's letter appear on 
page 59 of this issue.) 


Council Endorses Freedom to 
Read Statement 


The ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
in collaboration with the American Book Publish- 
ers Council on May 2 and 3 at Rye, New York, 
sponsored an informal, off-the-record conference 
on the freedom to read. Some thirty librarians, 
publishers, and others with a particular interest in 
the problem of preserving the free communication 
of ideas spent two days in defining areas of mutual 
concern. At the end of the conference a continu- 
ations committee was instructed to prepare for pub- 
lic release a statement summarizing the principal 
points discussed. The members of this committee 
were Luther Evans, librarian of Congress, chair- 
man; Douglas Black, president of Doubleday and 
Company and president of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council; Robert Downs, director of libraries 
at the University of Iliinois and president of ALA; 
Arthur Houghton, president of Steuben Glass; 
Harold Lasswell, professor of law and political 
science, Yale Law School; with Dan Lacy and 
William Dix as secretariat for preliminary draft- 
ing 

The ALA Council endorsed this statement (of 
which full text appears beginning on page 60) 
at its session on June 25 


Resolution of International 
Relations Board 


The American Library Association has been in 
timately associated with the overseas library pro 
gram of the United States Government from its 
initiation. Under contract from the government it 
established and operated in Latin America the 
first libraries opened under this program. Most of 
the librarians overseas and the professional staff 
of the program in the United States have been 
members of this association. The association has 
been represented regularly on advisory committees 
and consultants’ groups established to give guid 
ance to the program. All told, hundreds of our 
members over the last ten years have had oppor- 
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tunity in one way or another to observe the oper- 
ation of the overseas libraries at first hand and 
to make detailed professional judgments of their 
holdings, their services, and their effectiveness with 
foreign audiences. 

We know that these libraries have been operated 
throughout the years with a single-minded devo- 
tion to the interests of the United States. With 
many impartial observers, we believe that they are 
among the most effective weapons possessed by the 
United States in the battle to preserve free men 
and free minds from the enslavement of commu- 
nist political and intellectual tyranny. We knou 
that their effectiveness has depended on the con- 
viction among foreign users that here was a free 
and open source of truth to which they could turn 
with confidence for information and enlighten- 
ment. 

We have been dismayed by the confused and 
fearful response of the State Department to recent 
attacks upon this program. The hastily changed 
directives, the delays in the purchase of books, 
the charges of book-burning, the fear to buy any 
books at all bave presented a shocking picture 
abroad and have seriously damaged the effective- 
ness of the program. 

We are therefore enormously heartened by the 
President's recent vigorous attack on book-burning 
We support this position fully. 

We reaffirm our conviction of the indispensable 
value of free libraries as the enemy of enslaved 
minds abroad as at home and our confidence in 
the professional administration of the overseas li- 
braries. We welcome the opportunity given the 
new administrator of the proposed independent 
International Information Administration to re- 
assert the integrity and effectiveness of this pro- 
gram. A decade of world-wide experience makes 
it clear that that integrity and effectiveness require 
four things: 


1. The libraries must express in themselves and 
in their services the ideas of freedom for which 
they speak. 

2. They must provide a service of uncompro- 
mising integrity. Their usefulness to the United 
States rests on the assurance of their users that 
they are places in which to learn the truth. 

3. The information administration must be free 
to use in its libraries what books soever its re 
sponsible professional judgment determines are 
necessary or useful to the provision of such a sert 
ice. To deny itself the tools it needs to serve the 
United States for irrelevant reasons of the past 
associations of authors and in fear of domestic 
criticism is indefensible. 

4. Though no one could justify or would seek 
to justify the use of the overseas libraries to dis- 
seminate material harmful to the United States, it 
is unworkable to abandon the simple criterion of 
whether a book is useful to the purpose of the 
libraries and to substitute elaborate, irrelevant, and 
offensive schemes of “clearance” of authors. 
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The American overseas libraries do not belong 
to a Congressional committee or to the State De- 
partment. They belong to the whole American 
people, who are entitled to have them express 
their finest ideals of responsible freedom. In no 
other way can the libraries effectively serve their 
purpose, and in no other pattern can this associ- 
ation aid their progress. 


$100,000 Adult Education 
Grant to ALA 


The Fund for Adult Education has made a grant 
of $100,000 to ALA to stimulate the initiation and 
development of adult education services to adult, 
and young adult, community groups through li- 
braries. This gives libraries an opportunity to 
initiate new programs or to develop current ones, 
and to demonstrate the fitness and ability of li- 
braries to present meaningful adult education serv- 
ice to groups. 

The aid to individual libraries will be in the 
form of sub-grants to the libraries from the origi- 
nal grant made to ALA. All applications for sub- 
grants must be postmarked not later than October 
15, 1953. Announcements of awards will be made 
not later than December 1, 1953. Requests for 
further information should be addressed to Grace 
T. Stevenson, associate executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


New Project Director 


The American Heritage Project, entering its 
third year as a continuing program, will have as 
director Margaret E. Monroe, on leave from the 
New York Public Library, who served as assistant 
director last year. She succeeds Jack B. Spear, who 
returns to the New York State Library after a 
year's leave of absence to direct the project's 
second year. 


New Officers 


Election results bring the following into office 
for the current year 


First VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
L. Quincy Mumford, director of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


rofessor of library 
fxington 


Laura Katherine Martin, associate 
science, University of Kentucky, 


MEMBERS OF THE Executive Boarp, 1953-1957 


Raynard C. Swank, director, Stanford University Li 


braries 
Charles F 
Albany 


Gosnell, librarian, New York State Library, 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, 1953-1957 


Arthur Nebraska, 


Hudson Parsons, director, Omaha, 
Public Library 

Gertrude E. Gscheidle, 
Public Library 

Richard E. Crouch, director, London, Ontario, Canada, 
Public Library and Art Museum 

Ruth H. Hooker, coordinator of naval libraries, Wash 
ington, D.C 

Lois T. Place, 
Michigan 

Arna Bontemps, 
Tennessee 


librarian, Chicago, Illinois, 


director of school libraries, Detroit, 


librarian, Fisk University, Nashville, 
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MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 79) 

A Ford Foundation grant of $225,000 awarded 
to the Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace at Stanford University will be 
used to speed the preparation of documents con- 
taining vital information on Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East, thus making them available for use 
in research. It is estimated that more than 100,000 
pamphlets, books, and government documents will 
be handled in the project with 50 to 75 persons 
engaged in the work over a three-year period 

While the Library receives a steady flow of 
material each year, a particularly heavy influx 
occurs during such periods as the aftermath of 
World War II, so that without the aid of the 
Ford funds, years might elapse before the enor- 
mous accumulation of documents already in the 
library's possession could be processed. One of 
the outstanding features of the expanded collec- 
tions will be their wide range—from official gov- 
ernment papers down to political pamphlets from 
underground or other opposition groups. Docu 
mentation of all sides of a situation can thus be 
assured. 

he te Lo 

The installation of a reference and information 
center is announced by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, which has just moved into 
the new Carnegie Endowment International Build- 
ing, United Nations Plaza at 46th Street. The ref- 
erence center will serve the Carnegie Endowment 
staff, and may later be available for use by other 
o1ganizations concerned with international affairs 
Provision has been made for a basic collection of 
reference books, periodicals, and pamphlet mate 
rials which deal primarily with international law 
and relations, foreign affairs, cooperation with the 
United Nations, and education for mutual under 
standing among nations 


Le Lo 
“How the Courts Protect You” a recent pam 
phlet in the Good Reading Rack series, is written 
by Fannie J. Klein, librarian of the Institute of 
Judicial Administration. It includes a preface by 
Judge Harold R. Medina, Circuit Judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals 


th Ue to 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 86) 


Don't Forget ALA Library 


Every county, state, and regional library will do 
extension service in general a great favor by sending 
to the ALA Professional Library, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, copies of every piece of material 
issued. This includes publicity and advertising leaf- 
lets, manuals, handbooks, contracts, examination 
questions and personnel policies, and anything else 
which may prove helpful to other librarians and 
boards. Rather than include this type of material in 
the forthcoming book, County and Regional Library 
Development, frequent reference is made to the fact 
that copies of contracts, examination questions, leaf- 
lets, and the like may be borrowed from the ALA 
Library. The material which Helen Geer can send 
out to answer these requests, however, will only be 
as good as that which is sent in by extension li- 
brarians throughout the country 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


News and 


New Service 


HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and The 

H. W. Wilson Company jointly announce 
completion of an important agreement whereby the 
ALA Booklist, beginning September 1, 1953, will 
indicate by the symbol (W) all titles for which 
Wilson catalog cards are available. Air mail, tele- 
graph, and telephone will be used to insure inclu- 
sion of the latest possible information up to the 
moment of actual press time. It is believed that the 
new service will be extremely useful and time sav- 
ing to librarians, and both the ALA and The Wil- 
son Company take justifiable pride in making it 
possible 


New Director 


Fiorence A. Arnold, editor of the AGRICUL 
TURAL INDEX, was elected to the Board of 
Directors of The H. W. Wilson Company to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Marion E 
Potter, editor emeritus of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX, in June. A native of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, Miss Arnold joined The Wilson Company 
in 1916, when it was located in White Plains, New 
York, and has been editor of the AGRICUL 
TURAL INDEX since 1920 


Short Story Index 


Every librarian is aware of the difficulty in locat- 
ing short stories which are so often in collected 
works. Hence they will find the just published, 
long-awaited SHORT STORY INDEX an impor- 
tant timesaver. It supersedes Firkins’ INDEX TO 
SHORT STORIES with its supplements of 1923 
1929, and 1936, and contains many more subject 
headings. In 1,553 pages it indexes 4,320 books 
containing about 60,000 short stories up to and 
including 1949. The first of two parts is in dic 
tionary form with author, title, and subject entries 
in one alphabet. Part two is a list of the 4,320 
collections which are wholly or partly analyzed 
To locate a story, a user of the SHORT STORY 
INDEX may consult the author entry which gives 
the full information, including name, date of birth 
(if deceased, date of death), title of the story, name 
of compiler, and title of the collection in which 
the story is found. When the author is not known, 
information may be located under the title or under 
the subject entry. The SHORT STORY INDEX 
will add greatly to the usefulness of your short 
story collections 


Play Index 


Librarians told us they needed it, and it is now 
available——the PLAY INDEX, 1949-1952, an 
index to 2,616 plays in 1,138 volumes. The “play's 
the thing” in many communities, so clubs, church 
groups, and others will find this INDEX a valu- 
able aid in program planning. Included are all 
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Notes of Wilson Publications 


types of plays in the English language published 
in the United States, England, and Canada, indexed 
and analyzed by subject as well as by author and 
title. The book is in four parts: part 1 is an au 
thor, title, and subject list of all plays indexed (in 
one alphabet); part 2 is a list of the 162 collec 
tions indexed; part 3 is a cast analysis (a new fea 
ture of this INDEX); and part 4 is a directory of 
publishers. The PLAY INDEX can be used to 
locate a specific play by author, title, or subject; 
to find various translations of classical dramatic 
works for reading seminars; to select plays for 
school, church, or club groups on a certain period 
topic, or occasion; and, to find an amateur play for 
a limited cast. 


Washington 1788—Eisenhower 1952 


In the one hundred sixty-five years since the 
election of George Washington, there have been 
no major changes in our method of electing a 
president. Many feel that what well served thirteen 
states on the eastern seaboard is not adequate for 
forty-eight states stretching across the country. The 
National University Extension Association is again 
to be congratulated on its selection of a debate 
proposition of grave concern: “How should we 
select the president of the United States?’’ PRESI 
DENTIAL ELECTION REFORMS has just been 
published in the Reference Shelf Series, edited to 
present the history and background of presidential 
elections and the pros and cons of the more promi 
nently mentioned “reforms.” The editor of the 
book, Walter M. Daniels, is on the staff of the 
New York Times. His selections for the book rep 
resent the divergent opinions of recognized au 
thorities and are grouped under four major head 
ings: the party system, the nomination, the cam 
paign, and the election. Appendices add pertinent 
documents, and there is, as in all Reference Shelf 
volumes, a selective bibliography of books and 
periodicals. 


Twenty-Two Important Addresses 


Twenty-two front page, TV, and radio speeches 
that influenced American thinking in many policy 
areas are brought together in the 16th annual 
edition of REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1952-1953. The editor, A. Craig 
Baird, writes in his introduction that readers 
should relive the occasion and impact of the speech 
To provide a front-row seat, Dr. Baird introduces 
each speech with the background, the occasion for 
it, the manner of delivery, and the audience re 
action. To many, his pithy comments will be as 
interesting and provocative as some of the speeches 
President Eisenhower's inaugural address, as well 
as his ‘Peace Program” and “Crusade for Peace” 
addresses are presented, as are Adlai Stevenson's 
nomination acceptance speech and his analysis of 
world and domestic affairs entitled “America’s 
Role.” Vice-president Nixon’s “Apologia” is also 
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in the book, and among other speakers included 
are John Foster Dulles, Learned Hand, Herbert 
H. Lehman, John Sutherland Bonnell, and Henry 
Ford II. As in earlier editions, there are brief bio- 
graphical notes for each speaker and a cumulative 
index to ali previous editions, 


Visitors 


Our visitors during the summer months: 

Helen V. Samuelson, Los Angeles Public Library 
librarian cataloger, winner of the Coronation trip 
to England in the British Book Centre's contest 
based on Tanner's History of the Coronation 

Emily Jones, executive secretary of the 
tional Film Library Association 

Dr. Fernando Ascarelli, director of the Library 
of Modern and Contemporary History in Rome. 

Rae Elizabeth Rips, chief of the history and 
travel department of the Detroit Public Library 
and coauthor of UNITED STATES GOVERN 
MENT PUBLICATIONS 

Michael Solomon, retired teacher and 
sor, and Ethel F. Solomon, a teacher at 
New York 

F. S. Randall, serial 
versity Libraries 

Richard Schumann 
store Biicherstube in Frankfurt a/ Main 

Edith Owen, assistant librarian at University 
College in Swansea, Wales, who is working in the 
readers’ services department of the Vassar College 
Library on a Fulbright scholarship 

Nilza T. Soares, a librarian in the Ministry of 
Labor, Industry, and Commerce of Brazil 

Lillian Batchelor, assistant librarian in charge of 
junior and senio: high school libraries, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia 

Pauline O'Melia, assistant professor in the Di- 
vision of Library Science at Indiana University 

Seven library school students from the Univer 
sity of North Carolina 

Mary V. Gaver, librarian, and 30 library school 
students from State Teachers College in Trenton, 
New Jersey. Also in the group were two librarians 
in the summer faculty of State Teachers College 
E-hel M. Fair, former director of the library school 
at New Jersey College for Women, who spent two 
years on a Fulbright award at the American Uni 
versi'y in Cairo; and Margaret Silvernail, librarian 
of Columbia High School in Maplewood, New 
Jersey 

Edwin Colburn, supervisor of technical processes 
at the Cleveland Public Library 

Maurice F. Tauber, professor in the 
Library Service at Columbia University 


Manoel Wanderley, chief of the 
National Library of Brazil 


Educa- 


supervi 
PS. 35, 


librarian at Stanford Uni 


owner of the German book 


School of 


reading room, 
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MARION E. POTTER 


(Continued from page 69) 

a pioneering feat, and libraries around the 
world today are still reaping the harvests of 
her labors. Yet Miss Potter was known per- 
sonally to very few librarians, her retiring na- 
ture causing her constantly to withdraw into 
the background, letting her work speak for 
itself 

Special recognition was given to her ac- 
complishments and the devotion of her col- 
leagues by John L. Lawler in his book, The 
H. W. Wilson Company: Half a Century of 
Bibliographic Publishing, published by the 
University of Minnesota Press in 1950. Miss 
Potter was a lifelong Episcopalian, and an 
early worker in the cause of woman suffrage. 


never for her 


Following cremation, in compliance with 
Miss Potter's wishes, her ashes were taken to 
her old family home, Freeport, Illinois, for 
internment. Several hundred New York 


friends and colleagues joined in a memorial 
service June 4 at St. Bartholomew's Church 


Staff Obituaries 


Every department in The Wilson Company has 
felt the impact of deaths on the staff during the 
past year. The Board of Directors and the editorial 
departments are keenly aware of the loss of Marion 
E. Potter, a director and the oldest employee of 
The Company and editor emeritus of INDUS 
RIAL ARTS INDEX (see page 69 of this Bu/ 
le tim) 

The Manufacturing Department has lost three 
employees of long standing: Bill Baird, assistant 
superintendent, who joined the Company on March 
15, 1930, died February 26, 1952; Leon Kwartler 
assistant foreman in the cylinder press department 
and an employee since January 31, 1924, died Sep 
tember 20, 1952; and Dominick Colletti composi 
tor in the composing room, who had been with the 
Company since December 8, 1913, died suddenly 
on July 14, 1953 

Che business departments feel the loss of Myrtle 
Kane, in charge of general filing, who came to 
The Wilson Company on September 25, 1929, and 
died, after a long illness, on July 2, 1953 


New Director HONORED 


Florence A. Arnold, recently 
elected a director of The Wii 
son Company to fill the wa 
cancy caused by the death of 
Marion E. Potter, was hon 
oved at a luncheon given by 
the Editors’ Council. At the 
left 1s Howard Haycraft, presi 
dent of The Wilson Company, 
ind at the right, Frederick A 
Krahn, currently chairman of 
the Editors’ Council 
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Staff 


Dorothy Charles, editor of INTERNATIONAL 


INDEX, spoke on the problems of subject index 
ing at the spring meeting of the Philadelphia Dis 
trict Library Association held at the Darby, Penn- 
sylvania, Library 

Editor Dorothy Ethlyn Cole of LIBRARY LIT- 
ERATURE and Miss Charles spoke jointly to stu- 
dents and faculty at the University of Washington 
Library School in July concerning the work of The 
Wilson Company. Their talk was illustrated with 
the colored slides showing Wilson Company index- 
ing processes, which were also shown in the Wil- 
son booth at the ALA conference in Los Angeles. 


Comments from England 


From Addison to Edward Young, this large 


volume [BRITISH AUTHORS BEFORE 1800} 
of 650 biographies, each with a list of the princi 
pal works and a bibliography, and 220 portraits, 
should be as welcome an addition to the public 
reference library as it is to the home collection, 
in companionship with the editors’ already pub- 
lished BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE 
FEENTH CENTURY.”——The Fortnightly, Febru- 
iry 1953 

This scheme [A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSI. 
FICATION}, the result of fifty years’ study, plan- 
ning, application, and collaboration, is of such 
major importance that this editorial reference to it 
is required. We shall no doubt have many occa- 
sions to return to it. Meanwhile we hope that it 
will be found in every library of consequence in 
this country.”’—Library World, May 195% 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned .n the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1952-1953. Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 3. Subscription 
price, 6 books for $7; separate titles, 
$1.75 each 


Bliss, H. E. BiptioGrRapHic CLASSIFICA- 
TION. Vols. I and II, 2d ed. in one vol. 
$15; Vol. Ill, $15; Vol. IV, $15 


Daniels, Walter M. PresipentTiAL ELerc 
TION RerorMs. Reference Shelf, Vol 
25, No. $5 Subscription price, 6 books 
for $7; separate titles, $1.75 each 

Kunitz, S. |. and Howard 
British AUTHORS BEFORE 
$6 

BritTIsH 
TEENTH CENTURY 


Haycraft, eds 
1800 1952 
AUTHORS OF THE NINE 
1936. $5. 
Dorothy Herbert 
Margaret Peake, 


1949-1952 
Dorothy 


PLAY INDEX, 
West and 
comp. $5 

SHORT STorRY INDEX. Dorothy E. Cook and 
Isabel S$. Monro, comp. Gn the service 
basis 
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Patterns of Wilson Company sales in 
the fiscal year ending March 31. 





At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to elementary 
and Junior High libraries. 

Published monthly except June and July; semi-annual 
cumulations in February and August. 

Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional sub- 
scriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 

Back volumes are available. 

Write for a sample copy. Meribah Hazen, 

Editor ¢ 30! Palomino Lane ¢ Madison 5, Wis 











One Librarian Tells Another 


and now, time-saving MB NUBOOK CARDS 
are being used by school and _ children’s 
librarians in 33 states. These handy 3x5 cards 
give you complete buying information and cite 
review references for each of the approximately 
1000 juveniles published each year Grade 
level, subject, and physical description of each 
book is also included. MB NUBOOK CARDS 
come to you alphabetically arranged, ready to 
help you buy. Service for one year is only 
$15 For more information, write to 


Marie Bergren © MB NUBOOK CARDS 


Box, 585b, Oak Park, Illinois 
i 
You 


Time 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1953 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 











ASSETS 1903 


1927 


1939 


1951 


1952 








Current Assets. $61,262.00 


Investments and 
Other Assets. 


Machinery and 
Equipment 
Furniture and 

Fixtures .... 


Fixed Assets .. 


2,411.10 


$244,831.24 
28,336.15 
48,637.63 


19,488.17 
151,414.16 


$435,427.83 
69,657.60 
90,727.89 


43,457.99 
422,303.59 


$1,401 ,286.10 
70,330.94 
110,221.46 


37,228.78 
352,515.27 


$1 ,349,984.91 


48,770.99 


101,851.68 


48,075.96 
422,755.72 


$1,428,319.82 
29,724.35 
95,174.74 


70,284.32 
410,490.92 











Total Assets. $63,673.10 


$492,707.35 


$1,061,574.90 





$1,971,582.55 





LIABILITIES 


Current 


Liabilities . . . 
Reserves F 
Funded . Debt 
Capital Stock . 


Surplus 
Total 


11,273.10 


$23,393.23 
142,238.72 
84,000.00 
216,600.00 
26,475.40 





.. $63,673.10 


Liabilities 


$492,707.35 


$64,749.88 
287,907.68 
178,700.00 
485,429.17 

44,788.17 


$406,738.55 
972,020.64 
58,244.38 
253,624.37 
280,954.61 


$1,971,439.26 


$2,033,994.15 





$285,418.48 
1,059,943.05 
54,015.63 
251,317.98 
320,744.12 


$209,644.60 
1,166,817.06 
49,289.97 
251,575.59 
356,666.93 








$1,061,574.90 


$1,971,582.55 


$1 ,971,439.26 





$2,033,994.45 














Profit and Loss Statements, 1951-1953 





Year Ended March 31 











SS So eee 


Miscellaneous Income 


Gross Income . 


Cost of Production (editorial, manufacturing, 


material, etc.) 


Selling and Administration Expenses . 


Interest 


Total Cost and Expenses ... 


Profit for the Year Before Payment of 


Dividends 


Less Dividends on Preferred and Common 


Profit for Year After Dividends ..... 








SEPTEMBER 1953 


$1,964,890.93 
25,914.32 


$1,990,805.25 


$1 367,630.12 
489,909.86 
10,377.27 


$1,867,917.25 


$122,888.00 


28,682.09 
$94,205.91 





$2,066,899.13 
25,316.36 


$2,092,215.49 


$1 593,832.30 
432,036.86 
6,724.53 


$2,032,593.69 


$59,621.80 


19,832.29 


$39,789.51 


1953 


$2,012,192.66 
24,672.87 


$2,036,865.53 


$1 ,573,745.62 
402,591.77 
4,822.78 


$1,981 ,160.17 


$55,705.36 


19,782.55 


$35,922.81 
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E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoin Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 





—— DOG BOOKS—DOG BOOKS 


15,000,000 dog owners in America. Have books on your 
shelves to serve them. From our own press-—Training the 
i; Care of the Dog #210; Dog Scrapbook 
Principles of Dog Breeding, $4. These by Capt 
Will Judy. Greenbure’s The Dachshund; Gordon's The 
Boxer; Keckler’'s The Dane; Riddile’s The Springer: 
Perry's The Boston Terrier; Nicholas’ The Pekingese 
Each $3.50; Kauffman's The Chihuahua. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of Dog World Magazine 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


Dog ¢ 
$2.50; 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fhelds of work and 483 cross 
references. Use on ANY 
SIZE folders 
List of headings. Bibliography. 70¢ 
Complete $7.50 Postpaid 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 


1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, indiana 


THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 
offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 


labels 














GOOD USED BOOKS - 50°-*1 


Thousands of Librarians and bargain-wise 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 
lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju- 
venile, etc., etc. Just drop us a post card. 


EDITIONS, Dept. we, Hempstead, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKS & PERIODICALS 


Current or Out-of-Print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


P. O. B. 352, White Plains, N. Y. 

















LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadwa Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








NUMBER MACAZINES . 


COPIES OW Fil€é 


BACK 
We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES 
as well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
— Duplicates Purchased — 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
6 £. 13th ST, NEW YORK3. NY 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York ti, 


Station O - Box 2 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences — 

Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 

reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists’ solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Peiham 65, N.Y. 


N.Y 











We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 
B Oo |) K & our comprehensive stock 
:’ of several hundred 
STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. {jj ‘novss”’ volumes 
The World's Leading a oer ee 
International Booksellers services, 
31 East Tenth Street No 
New York 3, N. Y. 


cient search 
here and abroad 


charge for searching 











Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a miliion volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y 











STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
edited by Fredson Bowers 


A few complete sets of Studies in Bibliography, 
are still avatiable at a@ total cost of $27 
welcomed as members of the Bibliographical 
University of Virginia 


For details, write 


JOHN WYLLIE, Secretary-Treasurer 


c/o Alderman Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


NEW STARTING SALARIES are offered 
for two openings in Schools Department of 
County Library. Chief (Librarian IV) $360 
and Assistant (Librarian I1) $311. Profes- 
sional library science degree and experience 
required Apply Civil Service Office, 236 
Third Street, San Bernardino, California 


Volumes 1-5, 
Librarians are 
Society of the 








VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


We ser 
W he 


* better r tibrar 


4 learr n incy we 


“ 


LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


90¢ New York 17, N.Y 


_ AMERICAN 


Pifth Ave 


Suite 


Librarian for 
near a metro- 
18,000 population and 
$34,000 operating budget Five branches 
bookmobile service, and film program. Write 
Mrs. Laura Whitlow, president Cass County 
Library Board, Pleasant Hill, Missouri 


County 
county 


POSITION OPEN: 
progressive Missouri 
politan area, with 
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“The Play’s the Thing’’ 


PLAY INDEX, 
1949-1952 


An Index to 2,616 Plays in 1,138 Volumes 
239 pages $5.00 


In many communities eager groups are searching for 
a play that meets their needs and capabilities, The Play 
Index quickly supplies the answers to their problems. 


The 2,616 plays (1949-1952) indexed include plays 
published in America, England and Canada for both chil- 
dren and adults; plays in collections and single plays, one- 
act plays and full-length plays, radio and television plays, 
trade editions of Broadway plays and paper-bound plays 
for amateur production, 


This comprehensive author, subject and title index 
locates 526 comedies, 251 farces, 122 tragedies, 95 satires, 
etc. 


For producing groups the cast analysis will, be es- 
pecially valuable. The arrangement here is by the number 
of characters, men, women, boys, girls and extras, includ- 
ing listings for all-male, all-female casts, etc. 





Still Available: A limited number of 
INDEX TO PLAYS. Supplement (1927-1934) 
edited by Firkins, $1.50, 











THE H. W, WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 














60,000 STORIES 
appearing in 
4,320 COLLECTIONS 


are indexed in 


SHORT STORY INDEX 


1,553 Pages -* Bound in Buckram ~ Service Basis 


Many librarians have eagerly awaited this new Index that quickly 
locates for them the many stories in the volumes of collections 


on their shelves. 


Superseding Firkins’ Index to Short Stories and its Supplements 
(1923, 1929, 1936) and containing many more subject headings, 
the SHORT STORY INDEX covers 4,320 books with about 
60,000 stories published !949 or earlier. 


The SHORT STORY INDEX is in two parts: 


Part 1 is a list in one alphcbet by author, title and sub- 
ied (if any). The author entry gives the fullest 
nformation, including the full name of the author 
with dates of birth and death, the title of the 

. and the author and title of the collection 
in which the story is found. When the author is 
not known, information may be located under 
the title entry or under the subject entry. 


Part 2 is a list of the 4,320 collections which are wholly 
or partly analyzed. 


The SHORT STORY INDEX immediately increases the value and 
usefulness of 4,320 books. It is on the Service Basis. Write 


for your rate today. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 


————————— 
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READERS’ CHOICE OF 
BEST BOOKS 





A Monthly Selection x September 1953 





From The Taming of Toby 
by Jerrold Beim (Morrow) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 











ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 
A list of books to be included in the 1953 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera- 


ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


BERMAN, H. J. Russians in Focus. Little 
1954 $3 

BRAGDON, ExizabetH, ed. Women Today; 
their conflicts, their frustrations and their 
fulfillments. Bobbs 1953 $4 

Broap, C. D. Religion, Philosophy, and 
Psychical Research; selected Essays. Har- 
court 1953 (International Library of Psy- 
chology, Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method ) 

Brooks, VAN Wyck. Confident Years: 
1885-1915. Dutton 1952 $6 

Brooks, VAN Wyck. Flowering of New 
England. Dutton 1952 (Everyman's Lib) 
$1.45 

CULTURAL MIGRATION; the European 
Scholar in America. Univ. of Pa. Press 
1953 $4 (Univ. of Pa. Benjamin Franklin 
lectures, 1952) 

GARDNER, MARTIN. In the name of science. 
Putnam 1952 $4 

GOLDEN AGES OF THE GREAT CitIEs, The 
Authors: Sir Maurice Bowra and others. 
Thames 1952 $6 

KuZNets, SIMON. Economic Change. Nor- 
ton 1953 $4.50 

Moore, C. A. Backgrounds of English Lit- 
erature, 1700-1760. Univ. of Minn. Press 
1953 $4.50 

New DIRECTIONS IN PROSE AND POETRY, 
14. Ed. by James Laughlin. New Direc- 
tions 1952 $5 

RAVEN, C. E. Natural Religion and Chris- 
tian Theology. Cambridge 1953 $4 

Scott, N. A. Rehearsals of Discomposure. 
King’s Crown Press 1952 $4 

Soper, D. W. Major Voices in American 
Theology; Six Contemporary Leaders. 
Westminster Press 1953 $3.50 

TAWNEY, R. H. The Attack. Harcourt 1953 
$4.50 

WitwiaMs, J. H. Economic Stability in a 
Changing World. Oxford 1953 $5 

WopeHouse, P. G. and MEREDITH, SCOTT, 
eds. Best of Modern Humor. Metcalf 
1952 $2.75 











WHY 
NOT JOIN? 


Several hundred libraries will dis- 
tribute 29,000 preprint copies of the 
September and subsequent issues of 
Readers’ Choice of Best Books. 


About ten days ago they received 
their preprints, and before that they 
had received a mimeographed notice 
of forthcoming selections including 
publisher and price. 


The preprints are identical with this 
Bulletin supplement except this 
page is devoted to a biography of 
an author. “It is good public rela- 
tions," “builds good will," and "read- 
ers like them," are typical comments 
from subscribers. 


The cost is small: 


copies—$1.00 per 
copies— .60 per 
copies— .35 per 
copies— .15 per 


e If you wish your library's name 
imprinted on the cover add: 


$1.50 a month. 


© Published ten times a year. Sub- 
scriptions are now being accepted to 
start with this September issue and 
run through June 1954. 


THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 











READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is — monthly, except July 

r 


and August, and may be cbtained regularly 


om your library. 





FICTION 


BENTLEY, PHYLLIS ELEANOR, 1894- 
House of Moreys; a romance. Macmillan 
1953 283p $3.50 

The story of a family haunted by scandals, 
in which adultery and even murder have figured, 
and of the determination of a young girl to 
create order in the eccentric household and to 
find love for herself 


FARRIS, JACK, 1921- 

Ramey. Lippincott 1953 250p $3 

“A story of the Arkansas back country dur- 
ing the several months in which a thirteen-year- 
old boy reaches the ecstatic height of perfect 
rapport with his fine, strong preacher father, 
before that man is cut down by a knife-welding 
bully.” American news of books 


HILTON, JAMES, 1900- 
Time and Time Again. Little 1953 306p 
$3.75 

“Charles Anderson, a minor British diplo- 
mat, is the central figure and his story is told in 
counterpoint to that of his seventeen-year-old 
son. It culminates in a variation on a pattern 
which the father had thought would repeat his 
own ill-starred romance at the same age, and 
through, for its plot, Charles’ own idyllic 
ut nipped in the bud youth, a subsequent happy 
marriage, recollections of now repeated history.” 

Kirkus 


LIN, ‘Yu-T’ANG, 1895- 
Vermilion Gate; a novel of a far land. 
Day 1953 438p map $4.50 

The story begins in the Far West of China, 
in the ancient capital, Si-an. It stretches across 
the deserts of Sinkiang to Hami and Urumchi. 
The period is 1932 to 1934, before the rise of 
Communism in China, and during the terrible 
Moslem Rebellion 


LINDOP, AUDREY ERSKINE, 1920- 
The Singer Not the Song. Appleton 1953 
371p $3.75 
A novel about a small, isolated Mexican 
community where a powerful bandit exerted 


complete domination over the people until the 
arrival of an Irish priest who was specially sent 
by the church to break his evil control 


MACKINTOSH, ELIZABETH, 1896-1952 
The Singing Sands, by Josephine Tey 
cpseud,. Macmillan 1953 ,cl1952, 221p 
$2.75 


Inspector Grant, en route to the Scottish 
Highlands on sick leave, stumbles upon the body 
of a young man in a train compartment reeking 
with <>. Ba His pursuit of rest and the wily 
trout changes into a private investigation of a 
very odd case involving the identity of the dead 
young man and of his murderer 


MICHENER, JAMES ALBERT, 1907- 
Bridges at Toko-ri. Random House 1953 
146p $2.50 


A story of the men of a naval task force 
operating in the icy waters off the Korean shore 
with a vital mission to perform; to destroy with 
jet bombers the heavily guarded bridges at Toko- 
ri and thus to stop essential supplies from mov- 
ing to the communist front lines 


A condensed version appeared in “Life” 


TROYAT, HENRI, 1911- 
The Mountain; a novel; tr. from the 
French by Constantine Fitz Gibbon. 
Simon & Schuster 1953 122p $2.50 


“Two brothers, Swiss mountaineers, set out 
to reach an airplane from Calcutta which has 
crashed on a nearby peak. One of them is driven 
by greed for gold which may be on the plane, 
the other, a retired guide, goes along to protect 
him in the dangerous ascent.” Publishers’ 
weekly 


WALTARI, MIKA TOIMI, 1908- 
Dark Angel; tr. by Naomi Walford. 
Putnam 1953 374p $3.75 


A novel of intrigue and espionage in which 
the mysterious hero is John Angelos, living 
through the 15th century Turkish siege of Con- 
stantinople. His romance with the daughter of 
a grand duke is unfolded in the form of a diary 








ABOUT PEOPLE 


BERNARDY, FRANCOISE DE 
Albert and Victoria; tr. by Ralph Man- 
heim. Harcourt 1953 341p front $4.75 


A “study of the characters—and events— 
that contributed to the emergence of Albert, 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg, from near oblivion to 
kingly stature, observes his course in both pub- 
lic and intimate detail. Victoria is here too, in 
her youthful tempers and all the complicated 
political and family situations.” Kirkus 


CARTER, HoppDING, 1907- 
Where Main Street Meets the River. 
Rinehart 1953 339p $4 


Reminiscences by one of the country’s out- 
standing newspapermen. As editor and pub- 
lisher of the “Delta Democrat-Times” of 
Greenville, Mississippi, he has received recog- 
nition both for his paper and for himself in his 
long fight for freedom and human rights. An 
account of that fight and of his newspaper 
career, with emphasis on the South 


CrossBy, BING, 1904- 
Call Me Lucky; as told to Pete Martin. 
Simon & Schuster 1953 344p illus 


$3.50 
“Informal recollections of his boyhood, 
his education at a Catholic school and college, 
and his immediate assault upon the stage jand 
his experiences in radio until Spring 1952).” 
Retail bookseller 
Serialized in “The Saturday evening post” 


EBON, MARTIN, 1917- 

Malenkov, Stalin’s Successor; introduction 
by Harry Schwartz. McGraw 1953 
284p illus $3.75 

“Biography and personality analysis of the 
new Russian jeader along with a documentary 

— Ry his key addresses.” American news 

of 


JACKSON, SHIRLEY, 1920- 
Life Among the Savages. Farrar, Straus 
1953 241p $3 

“Some scattered family pieces from maga- 
zine appearance, make up a family fresco of 
unexpected relaxed charm and occasional high 
humor. Fights, emergencies, new births, first 
schools—in a New England setting—all these 
and more, make a casual chronicle of a hap- 
hazard household.” Kirkus 


LINDBERGH, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, 1902- 
Spirit of St. Louis. Scribner 1953 562p 
illus $5 
Supersedes his autobiography “We” pub- 
lished 1927 
A first person singular account “this is the 
full story of which the ‘Saturday evening post’ 
published ten installments under the title ‘33 
hours to Paris’ . . . It begins in 1926, when he 
was a pilot on the St. Louis-Chicago mail route, 
and decided to try for the Orteig prize to be 
awarded for an Atlantic crossing, and follows 
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every step of his careful, detailed, concentrated 
method in getting backers and the plane of his 
dreams.”” Kirkus 


MISHIMA, SUMIE (SEO) 1900- 
Broader Way; a woman's life in the new 
Japan. Day 1953 247p $3.50 
“An American-educated Japanese woman's 
view of the changes wrought in the Japanese 
social structure by the war and the American 
Occupation. With a look back at the hardship 
of the war years.” Publishers’ weekly 


Noyes, ALFRED 
Two Worlds for Memory. Lippincott 
1953 348p illus $5 

“The autobiography of Alfred Noyes is the 
record of a full life and an important literary 
career. The book contains . . . sketches of great 
literary figures, and there is a full account of 
the author's friendship with Dean Inge. The 
two worlds of the title are England and Amer- 
ica.” Huntting 


PARR, CHARLES McCKEw, 1884- 

So Noble a Captain; the life and times 
of Ferdinand Magellan. Crowell 1953 
423p illus maps $6 

A biography—of Magellan, first circum- 
navigator of the globe—not only the events of 
his life but the whole background of the early 
16th century, with its adventure, mercantile sys- 
tem, sea transportation, intrigue, etc. Illustrated 
from prints and old maps 


St. JOHN, ROBERT, 1902- 
This Was My World. Doubleday 1953 


380p $3.95 

A newspaperman’s autobiography “with 
news value on sidelights on people and events. 
His training for the jobs of foreign correspond- 
ent and radio commentator took place in years 
of drastic change for journalism and St. John 
shares behind the scenes stories from Chicago 
and from Europe, with readers.” Kirkus 

Time: the 20's and 30's 


THOMAS, WILL 
The Seeking. Wyn, A. A. 1953 290p 
$3.50 

“The hopeful story of Will Thomas and 
his family and their search for freedom from 
pase and condescension—and how, in a 
ittle town of Vermont, they finally experienced 
the thrill of being accepted as ‘first class’ Ameri- 
can citizens. The personal story of an American 
Negro family.” Retail bookseller 


ADVENTURE: ON LAND, 
SEA AND BETWEEN 


CLARK, EUGENIE 
Lady With a Spear. Harper 1953 243p 
illus map $3.50 

The author's experiences from the South 
Pacific to the Red Sea in search of rare fish, 
spearing fish, and exploring the underwater 
world. Her interest in fish began with a child- 
hood visit to Manhattan's old aquarium 
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FAWCETT, PERCY HARRISON, 1867-1925 
Lost Trails, Lost Cities. Funk 1953 332p 
illus maps $5 

At head of title: From his manuscripts, 
letters, and other records, selected and arranged 
by Brian Fawcett 

A first-hand account of seven explorations 
into the heart of the lost world of the Amazon 
Basin and its mountain ramparts 1906-1921. 
On his eighth and final expedition, in 1925 the 
author vanished into the jungle wilderness. Be- 
fore he began his last trip he set down the story 
of the expeditions he had completed, and his 
son, Brian Fawcett, here presents it together 
with a summary of the attempts to solve the 
mystery of his father’s disappearance 


RUARK, ROBERT CHESTER, 1915- 


Horn of the Hunter; with 32 drawings 
by the author and 32 pages of photo- 
gtaphs. Doubleday 1953 315p illus 
32 plates $5.95 

A “record of a big game safari in Africa 
with his wife, Jinny. We see the hardships and 
excitements and amusements of Africa and its 
flora and fauna through the eyes of a columnist 
who had never shot at anything but a target be- 
fore, so that these things become somehow more 
real.”” Retail bookseller 


TAZIEFF, HAROUN, 1914- 


Caves of Adventure; tr. from the French 
by Alan Hodge; illus. with photo- 
gtaphs. Harper 1953 322p illus $3 

A “report on underground exploration by 
a member of the 1951 and) 1952 expeditions 
to the Caves of Pierre Saint-Martin in the Pyre- 
nees. Spelunking initiation, ideas of scientific 
application of the discoveries for practical pur- 
poses, the dangers, the feeling of brotherhood— 
are ag presented in a simple, holding account.” 
Kirkus 


IN RETROSPECT 


ROMMEL, ERWIN, 1891-1944 


The Rommel Papers, ed. by B. H. Lid- 
dell Hart; with the assistance of Lucie- 
Maria Rommel, Manfred Rommel, and 
Fritz Bayerlein; tr. by Paul Findlay. 
Harcourt 1953 xxx, 545p illus maps $6 

The editor “has arranged Rommel’s jour- 
nals and letters into an authentic and intimate 
chronicle of his famous campaigns, and there is 
added the account by Rommel’s son of the last 

days of the Marshal before he was forced to a 

choice of suicide or the persecution of his fam- 

ily.” American news of books 


WEHLE, Louts BRANDEIS, 1880- 


Hidden Threads of History; Wilson 
through Roosevelt. With an introduc- 
tion by Allan Nevins. Macmillan 1953 
300p $4 

The author “was personally involved in a 
number of important Government transactions 


from the beginning of World War I until after 
the close of World War II. He was able to ob- 


serve at first hand the workings and decisions of 
the Government in peace and war, and in this 
commentary he points out some of our mistakes, 
and emphasizes the necessity of profiting by 
them.” Huntting 


INSIDE USA 


BARRETT, EDWARD WARE, 1910- 


Truth Is Our Weapon. Funk 1953 355p 
illus map $4 
The author analyzes United States in- 
formation and propaganda programs in the light 
of recent investigations poe presents a challeng- 
ing proposal for America’s public relations with 
countries on both sides of the Iron Curtain 


Hook, SIDNEY, 1902- 


Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No. Day 1953 


283p $3.75 

“A statement of the author's belief in the 
free market of ideas, of his thoughts on the role 
of the liberal today, of considerations of academ- 
ic freedom and of the public climate of thought 
at this time when the menace of communism 
and fears of communism make people tend to 
condemn and repress the heresy, or unpopular 
idea, and call it conspiracy.” Publishers’ weekly 


LyND, ALBERT 


Quackery in the Public Schools. Little 


1953 282p $3.50 

An “attack against ‘quackery’—essentially 
progressivism—in our schools today. The ac- 
cusation of the ‘real needs’ curriculums increas- 
ing prevalence over arithmetic, foreign lan- 
guages, etc., broadens to degrees for unimportant 
subjects, the teacher's demand for immunity, the 
course-manufacturing at teacher's colleges, the 
philosophy of Kilpatrick. It comcludes in an ap- 
peal to raise both educational standards and 
teachers’ salaries.” Kirkus 


RIENOW, ROBERT, 1907- 


American Problems Today; drawings by 
Kenneth R. James. Heath 1953 704p 
illus maps $4 

Partial contents: Strengthening the fam- 
ily; Minorities and their rights; Youth and 
crime; Education; Housing; Social security; Vet- 
erans and veterans’ benefits; Trees and timber; 

Soil and silt; Dams and regional planning; Ag- 

riculture; Monopoly and concentration of own- 

ership; Relations of labor and industry; Control 
of political parties; Lobbies; Public debt and 
taxation; Compulsory military training; United 

Nations and world government; Selected read- 

ings 


LANDS AND PEOPLE 


Doucias, WILLIAM ORVILLE, 1898- 


North from Malaya; Adventure on Five 
Fronts. Doubleday 1953 352p illus 
maps $3.95 

A closeup of the issues and conflicts of the 
following countries which the author visited: 

Malaya, Philippines, Indo-China, Burma, For- 

mosa and Korea 





Moraes, FRANCIS ROBERT 
mee on Mao's China, by Frank Moraes. 
acmillan 1953 212p map $3.75 
“The author was one of a group of Indians 
invited to China on a ‘cultural’ mission in 1952 
by Mao Tse-tung. The Chinese hoped to win 
the approval of the delegation for the Red gov- 
ernment. They failed to do so, and this book 
tells why. They toured factories, coal mines, 
mills and schools, and everywhere observed the 
iron hand of dictatorship.” Huntting 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR (ROOSEVELT) 1884- 
India and the Awakening East. Harper 
1953 237p 32 plates map $3 

“Mrs Roosevelt's journey (in 1952) through 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Pakistan, India 
and Indonesia provided material for this book. 
She has combined a lively account of her per- 
sonal experiences with a clear analysis of the 
tremendous social and economic difficulties fac- 
ing Eastern nations.” Huntting 


Toor, FRANCES, 1890- 


Festivals and Folkways of Italy. Crown 


1953 312p 32 plates $3.75 
“A guidebook for the tourist who wishes 
to know about the daily life of the Italian peo- 
ple, their crafts, costumes, songs, dances, tradi- 
tions, ceremonies, and gay festivals. Places and 
dates of festivals are given, together with trans- 
ftation and accommodation data, and their 
ckground story.” Huntting 


Wuite, Jon EwBANK MANCHIP, 1924- 
Crowell 1953 217p 


Ancient Egypt. 
31 plates map $3.75 


This book presents a view of the civiliza- 
tion of the Nile. It not only surveys the history 
of Egypt from earliest times to the Ptolemies, 
but describes in detail the life and society of 
those fabulous people 


NATURE: ANIMALS 
AND MAN 


CANSDALE, GEORGE SOPER 


Animals and Man; with 55 illustrations. 
Praeger 1953 200p illus $4 


The author “describes man's relation to 
other animals. In . . . consideration of the ef- 
fects each world has had upon the other, through 
competition, use, economic development, etc., 
the author draws on his knowledge of the 
Ashantis and presents some delightful folk- 
lore.” Kirkus 


CARRIGHAR, SALLY 


Icebound Summer; illus. by Henry B. 
Kane. Knopf 1953 262p illus map 
$3.95 


“An account of the north from spring to 
winter that illuminatingly reveals the existence 
of its migratory wild life. The lemmings, a 
seal's early life, a loon, inter-species trickery, 
and many more, are the stories of a heartless but 
practical plan of nature.” Kirkus 
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UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES 


FONTAINE, ROBERT Loults, 1912 ?- 


My Uncle Louis. 
$3.75 


“The author of ‘The Happy Time’ returns 
again with more tales of the LaFrance family 
of Canada at the time unrestricted Uncle Louis 
came for an extended stay to the delight of his 
young nephew and the disgust of the boy’s Scot- 
tish mother.” American news of books 


McGraw 1953 294p 


FRANK, PAT, 1907- 


The Long Way Round. Lippincott 1953 
221p $3 

A “correspondent's story, told as though 
the author were sitting across the table sharing 
his experiences. The result is a blend of auto- 
biography, experiences used to make points 
about the Korean war and its people—a war he 
makes us see, smell, feel and know in all its 
horrors.” Kirkus 


LAUE, GILBERT 


So Much to Learn; with illus. by Tom 
O'Sullivan. Holt 1953 177p illus $2.75 


“When his wife decided to return to her 
Chicago law practice, the author, a free-lance 
writer, settled down to the task of spending the 
day with their baby son, doing the things 
mothers generally do, and learning to delight in 
his new role of father plus.” Publishers’ weekly 


WECHSBERG, JOSEF, 1907- 


Blue Trout and Black Truffles; the Pere- 
grinations of an Epicure. Knopf 1953 
287p $3.75 

An informative book about the art of din- 
ing and wining. It is also a kind of gustatory 
autobiography, packed with reminiscences of the 
world of fine food and good wine which reach 
back to the twilight days of the Habsburg mon- 
archy 


THE WORLD’S FUTURE 


HEUER, KENNETH 


End of the World; illus. by Chesley 
Bonestell. Rinehart 1953 220p illus $3 


“Informed speculation upon the possible 
causes of our world’s end—by atomic bomb, col- 
lision in space, the death of the sun, etc.—with 
an outline of historic theories on the subject.” 
Retail bookseller 


ROSIN, JACOB 


Road to Abundance by Jacob Rosin and 
Max Eastman. McGraw 1953 166p 
$3.50 

The answer of modern chemistry to those 
calamity howlers who think our planet is being 

plundered and that the human race faces a 

bleak future because of the exhaustion of our 

natural resources 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


ASIMOV, ISAAC, 1920- 
Second Foundation. Gnome Press 1953 
210p $2.75 


“This volume follows ‘Foundation’ and 
‘Foundation Empire.’ It is the story of the ad- 
ventures of fourteen-year-old Arkady Darrell, 
who finds herself caught up in the search for 
Second Foundation which is secretly attempting 
to put the Seldon Plan back into effect.” Hunt- 


ting 
KJELGAARD, JAMES ARTHUR, 1910- 
Spell of the White Sturgeon. Dodd 1953 
197p $2.50 
Story of a boy from the New York water- 
front who sought adventure on Lake Michi 
when the Midwest was growing hardily and fish- 
ing was the chief industry of that great body of 
water which could be so beautiful and bountiful 
one moment, so dangerous and destructive the 
next 
LETTON, JENNETTE DOWLING 
The Young Elizabeth, by Jennette and 
Francis Letton. Harper 1953 277p $3 
“Based on the successful London play. . . 
A novel which deals with Elizabeth's presence 
in the home of Katherine Parr and her new hus- 
band, Thomas Seymour, soon after the death of 
Henry VIII and the romantic attachment be- 
tween the girl and Seymour.” Retail bookseller 
MILLER, HELEN MARKLEY 
Promenade All; illus. by Dorothy Bayley 
Morse. Doubleday 1953 278p illus 
$2.50 
“Growing up in pioneer days in Washing- 
ton State and Idaho is an exciting experience for 
. Dell Broulliette who finally finds romance and 
solves the secret of her Indian blood.” Mc- 
Clurg. Book news 
PEASE, HOWARD, 1894- 
Captain of the Araby; the story of a voy- 
age. Doubleday 1953 247p $2.75 
“A Tod Moran adventure in which the 
hero is involved in mystery and intrigue from 
the moment he embarks on the ‘Araby’ in San 
Francisco until a hurricane forces a startling 
denouement in a Tahitian harbor.” McClurg. 
Book news 
SPRAGUE, ROSEMARY, 1922- 
A Kingdom to Win; pictures ;by, Elea- 
nor Curtis. Oxford 1953 192p illus $3 
“Olav Tryvision was sold into slavery by 
his father’s murderers the usurpers of Norway's 
throne, then rescued and taken to Novgorod. 
His faith in his destiny and his conversion to 
the Christian faith hel him become the 
savior of his people.” McClurg. Book news 


SUBTEEN 


BEIM, JERROLD, 1910- 
The Taming of Toby; illus. by Tracy 
Sugarman. Morrow 1953 47p illus $2 
Toby's mischievous spirit finds outlet in 
the classroom, but his teacher, Miss Walker em- 
ploys a wise method to curb it 


BIEMILLER, CARL LuDWIG, 1912- 
Magic Ball from Mars; illus. by Kathleen 
Voute. Morrow 1953 127p illus $2.50 
Appeared serially in Jack and Jill under 
the title “Johnny and the Space-O-Tron.” 
Johnny was looking for fireflies in the 
dusk, when a whooshing noise scared him. It 
was a flying saucer! A man jumped out of it 
and handed Johnny something that felt like a 
marble. It was the “Magic ball” that started off 
a series of exciting adventures 


BULLA, CLYDE ROBERT 
Eagle Feather; illus. by Tom Two Ar- 
rows. Crowell 1953 87p illus music 
$2.50 
“Eagle Feather, a Navajo Indian, did not 
want to leave his life of sheepherding to go to 
school. A careless act changed his whole life 
and in the end he had to run away in order to 
go to school.”” McClurg. Book news 


HALL, ROSALYS HASKELL 
No Ducks for Dinner; pictures by Kurt 
Werth. Oxford 1953 (48)p illus $1 

“Monsieur Latour drove a bus between 

two French Alpine villages. When two of his 

passengers have a quarrel, Monsieur Latour just 

smiles because he has a secret and ;to settle the 

quarrel he, invites everyone to a picnic.” Mc- 

Clurg. Book news 


Horr, CAROL, 1900- 

Johnny Texas on the San Antonio Road; 
with line illus. by Earl Sherwan. Wil- 
cox & Follett 1953 191p illus $2.95 

Sequel to: Johnny Texas 

“When his father breaks a leg in a fall 
from his mill, it is Johnny who must drive south 
to Mexico with a load of corn meal to deliver to 

Senor Alvarez in a small border town. The 

hazards and beauties of his journey south do 

many things to Johnny.” Kirkus 


TORJESEN, ELIZABETH FRASER 
Captain Ramsay's Daughter; illus. by 
Adrienne Adams. Lothrop 1953 223p 
illus $2.50 
Nantucket, in the time of the great whal- 
ing voyages, is the background for this story of 
a teen-age girl whose courage and quick wits 
are put to an exciting test 


WHITE, BEssiE (FELSTINER) 1892- 

A Bear Named Grumms; illus. by Sari 
;pseud,. Houghton 1953 8ip illus 
$2.50 

“The Krog family lived on the edge of a 
forest in one of the poorest houses in Sweden. 

There was so little money for food that Papa 

could not allow Lars and Marit to keep even a 

dog or cat. Then one day a bear cub wandered 

into their backyard and the adventures that were 
finally to bring them good fortune began.” 

Horn bk. 
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